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"HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


HE book: of cottage designs which has just 
been published by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, is a co-ordinated effort 
prepared for the benefit of the public, and 
gives the results of the competition initiated 
by the Council of the Institute, under the egis of the 
Local Government Board. It contains the premiated 
designs in the various areas, all of which have been illus- 
trated in the Budlder, and many other interesting designs 
presented in an attractive way, and the publication has 
undoubted value. One of the most helpful things about 
the book is the very clear and sane general observations 
and notes, printed as a foreword to the illustrations of the 
successful designs. Nothing very original or revolutionary 
has been produced by the competition, nor, perhaps, in the 
circumstances, was this to be expected. If the conditions 
had been so framed as to elicit suggestions for novel methods 
of construction or expedients for labour saving (which, in 
these times, are of greater importance than ever before), 
the results might have been of more value. The designs 
sent in, following as they do well-worn traditions, exhibit, 
on the whole, a certain mediocrity rather than the sparkle 
of genius. 
Erection of Typical Designs.J 

Nevertheless, a great deal of useful information has 
been produced, while the competition has led to widespread 
interest and a study of the whole problem of these cottages, 
and if, as we understand, it is the intention of the Loval 
Government Board to erect some of the typical designs for 
experimental purposes, still more will interest be aroused, 
especially with regard to such matters of detail as it is 
not possible to show.on small scale plans. This should be a 
further step towards the development of a really satisfactory 
solution of the problem of housing the working classes ; it 
being always borne in mind that these cottages are intended 
to be real homes in which men and women of limited means 
can spend busy and contented lives, and bear happy children 
sound in mind and body. 

Some of the designs, as far as external appearances go, 
with gables and fine porches and mullioned windows, are 
apparently cottages “de luxe,” not likely to appeal to 
commonsense and practical people. Again, we are sur- 
prised to find in winning designs such things as stairs without 
direct light or ventilation, often too steep for safety, and 
frequently with winding steps; while under the stairs 
cupboards and larders are placed manifestly with insufficient 
headroom, while some bathrooms are in the heart of the 
house and without a window of any kind ; in fact, we fear 
that many of the cottages are mere paper designs, unlikely 
to give satisfactory results if erected. 


Standardising Cottages. 

From a study of the designs, the impossibility of standar- 
dising cottages is more than ever apparent. On each plan 
the points of the compass are shown, larders and sculleries 
being put on the cool side, while sitting rooms and living 
apartments are turned to the sun. But in every com- 
munity there will be houses facing every point of the com- 
pass, involving consequent radical variations in planning. 
The first step, therefore, which should be taken by every 


Local Authority should be the appointment of competent 
and thoroughly qualified architects to consider the problem 
in all its bearings, so that no initial mistakes should be made 
or opportunities missed; even irregularities of level, if 
properly handled, can be made to add interest and give 
variety to individual houses. Nor should the importance 
of both aspect and prospect be lost sight of ; nothing can 
compensate for lack of abundant sunshine in every living 
room, and if, at the same time, there is a possibility of 
pleasant views, so much the better. 

We appreciate the value of the book for the information 
which it contains, but we fear that the rigid conditions 
under which the designs were produced have precluded the 
consideration of novel methods of construction in such 
matters as, for example, roofs. The present system of 
pitched. roofs, in its most simple form, entails considerable 
labour in construction, and when, as is frequent, in the 
designs, it is complicated by dormers, hips, valleys, gables 
and outcropping chimneys, with consequent lofts and dark 
unoccupied corners within the roof (a harbourage for the 
accumulating dirt and disease germs of succeeding genera- 
tions), it becomes not only financially but hygienically 
nnsound. 

Practical Details. 

Surely it would be worth while to form roofs of non- 
conducting, fireproof and waterproof material, direct in 
construction, laid flat, and without any waste space within 
them ; and if, instead of sleeper joists under the ground 
floors, as are shown on many of the sections (enclosing a dark 
space which, sooner or later, becomes a harbourage for 
fungus and vermin), we have solid flooring of cement or 
wood blocks, then we shall have eliminated all ungetatable 
lofts and dark glory holes, and the entire space within the 
house will be put to occupation. Each inhabited room 
might then be considered as a unit complete with ample 
light and ventilation, all angles rounded, walls and floor 
and ceiling finished in hard, smooth cement—clean and 
easily kept clean, and capable of being washed like a bowl. 

In most of the :plans we are glad to find that back ad- 
ditions have been avoided ; but why one of the conditions 
should have been that the w.c. should not be placed in the 
bath-rocm we do not know. Surely this is a council of per- 
fection, not often attained, even in good West-end flats, 
the result jbeing that in most cases the slops from bedrooms 
will have to be carzied downstairs, through the family 
living room and scullery, before being disposed of. Generally 
there is a lack of amplitude and directness in the designs. 

In some of the plans, beds are shown so close to the fires 
as to be dangerous, and bedroom windows are suspiciously 
small:‘for the floor area or the well-being of the occupants ; 
again, much of the furniture would require to be specially 
made of the smallest dimensions if it is to fit in at all—apart 
from the initial difficulty of getting it up the steep and often 
winding stairs. 

But many of these difficulties will be better realised 
when the expected experimental cottages are erected. Let 
the working men and women be encouraged to come and 
see them, to test them to their hearts’ content, then pay 
attention to their practical observations and criticisms, 10 
that we may at last arrive at better conclusions. 
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NOTES. 


Competi- WitH the announcement 
tions and Of an important com- 
their petition for the Birming- 
Object. ham Housing Scheme— 
particulars of which we gave last 
week—and others in view, the com- 
petition system promises soon to be in 
full swing again. We may, perhaps, 
venture to hope that the object of the 
Birmingham Competition is to obtain 
an architect well qualified to give 
adequate expression to a good design 
and to see it carefully carried out under 
his superintendence. If this is the 
idea, we may consider the premiums 
of £150, £100 and £50 fairly satis- 
factory, providing they were given 
to the second, third and fourth placed 
designs, and that the architect placed 
first receives a fair remuneration for 
his services in carrying out the work. 
We are glad to see that the newly 
constituted Birmingham Civic Society 
is to be consulted in the award, and 
it will doubtless realize that it is the 
function of an architect to see. his 
designs realized in building, and not 
merely left on drawing-paper for 
someone else to carry out. 


WHETHER the _ procedure 

The — of the Local Government 
eciner Board in the matter of 
housing wille be speedy 

enough in effect to please the enthusiast 
in the matter or not, we may take it 
for granted that something definite 
is to be done at once. The procedure 
announced is as follows : The adminis- 
tration will be entrusted to a Chief 
Commissioner in London and eight 
District Commissioners of Housing 
throughout England and Wales. These 
will be men of wide knowledge and 








experience of housing, and they will 
have important discretionary powers, 
as well as adequate technical staffs at 
their disposal. The general policy 
adopted by the Board will be on 
parallel lines to the Tudor-Walters 
Report, and to the suggestions put 
forward by the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council. One impor- 
tant suggestion in the memorandum 
submitted by the latter body is also 
in accordance with the policy of the 
Board, namely, that housing schemes 
will be approved by stages, and thus 
save a great amount of unnecessary 
work. The erection of a certain number 
of model cottages which is to be under- 
taken by the L.G.B. will certainly be 
a step in the right direction, and it is to 
be hoped that this will be found possible 
at an early date. 


PROBABLY one of the chief 

An Idea difficulties in satisfying the 
Wanted. general desire for improving 
Trafalgar Square lies in the 

fact that no one seems to know on 
what general lines to proceed. Ideas 
are put forward from time to time, 
but not one of them arrests more than 
passing attention. We have heard a 
good deal lately about grass and 
flowers and herbaceous borders by way 
of an oasis in the desert. The idea is 
engaging—we all love flowers—but it 
appears to overlook the fact that for 
many years this square has_ been 
regarded as the one and only acceptable 
spot for political gatherings and other 
outdoor demonstrations of popular 
feeling. The crowd that usually as- 
sembles on such occasions would, we 
fear, make short work of flower beds 
and herbaceous borders. One way out 


of the difficulty would be the trans- 
ference of the public meetings to some 
spot in the neighbourhood, such as 
the Horse Guards Parade. 
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Building [HE building interests jy 
Construc- the United States, now that 
tion in the restrictions incidental] 
“= United +, the war have been largely 
tates. ’ 
removed, face the task of 
enormous construction. The normal 
growth of population in the United 
States demands a cefinite amount of 
building construction each year. Since 
1914, materials, labour and money have 
been diverted into other channels ‘to 
such an extent that normal building 
operations are very much _ below 
requirements. © Pre-war records have 
established a normal construction te- 
quirement of three hundred and eighty- 
five thousand residences per year. 
During the past four years, actual 
construction has been so far below 
normal as to produce a shortage of 
seven hundred thousand residences. 
This means that the building interests 
of the United States must construct 
seven hundred . thousand residences 
before they can return to normal 
conditions, which require three hundred 
and eighty-five thousand residences 
each year plus a normal increase in 
proportion to the growth of population. 
The shortage of buildings is by no 
means restiicted to residences. Every 
kind of building construction has been 
affected in a corresponding’ ratio. 





ARCHITECTS in New York 

Workin City are now designing 
~~ seventy million, five hun- 
y dred and ___ seventy-five 
thousand dollars worth of construction, 
of which twenty two million, four 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
represents office buildings and indus- 
trial structures, eleven million, sixty- 
five thousand dollars apartments, hotels 
and dwellings, twenty-three million, 
three hundred and five thousand dollars 
institutions, churches and municipal 
buildings, with the balance of thirteen 
million, seven hundred end eighty-five 





Canadien Stationary Hospital, France. 


By ProressoR GERALD E. MoIRA. 


Canadian War Records Exhibition. 
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thousand dollars unclassified. New 
York City, however, cannot be taken 
as a criterion for the whole country, as 
the residential demand in the country 
at large is in much greater proportion 
to industrial operations. The’ money 
value of normal building operations 
throughout the United States amounts 
to three billion dollars annually. During 
the year 1918, exclusive of actual 
Government contracts, building con- 
struction has been less than five hun- 
dred million dollars, and only one 
billion, three hundred and thirty-five 
nillion, five hundred and_ thirty-six 
thousand dollars worth of -building 
permits has been issued, : 





AccorDING to the Bulletin 

Rebuilding Technique de la Suisse 
the Village Romande for October’ 5 
F nslane, last, a competition was 
Mzerland. onened on May 1, 1918, 
for architects of tne Valais 

for the rebuilding of the village of 
Euseigne, which was destroyed by fire 
in December, 1917. Seven designs were 
submitted and the article reproduces 


the plans and perspectives of the best 


schemes. The judging committee met 
on June 3 and 4, 1918, so that only 
four weeks were allowed for the pre- 
paration of the competitive schemes. 
The detailed report of the committee 
‘s reproduced and their remarks upon 
the project to which they awarded the 
first prize are interesting. The whole 
Scheme shows that in Switzerland 
considerable attention is now being 
devoted to the development of villages 





upon esthetic lines. 
It is just four years since 
AF a 
Str La Construction Moderne, 


temporary, ® French 
was altered 
date of publication. 


contemporary, 
in form and 
[It was then 











The Flag. By Byam SHaw. 


changed to a bi-monthly, and was 
more than ever necessary, as practically 
all the publications specially appealing 
to architects in France had disappeared. 
Now the publication is enlarged to 
eight pages of matter (large post quarto) 
with some excellent illustrations, and 
itis hoped to further develop it in a few 
months’ time. We have reproduced a 
charming subject from the first issue of 
the new series, which shows what a 
graceful monument of unusual form 
adorns the City of Mayence. We wish 
our excellent contemporary a successful 
career in its new form. 


Mayence. — Fontaine 








Canadian War Records Exhibition. 


. THE many friends of Mr. 
Pde a James Carmichael, J.P., 
KBE.’ Will be glad to know of the 
knighthood which has been 
conferred on him, and there will be 
general agreement that the honour is 
well-deserved. Before the war, Sir 
James had won for himself the regard 
and esteem of many friends and 
acquaintances by his tact and geniality, 
while as an eminent contractor his 
ability was recognised on all hands, 
and he has served as President of the 
London Master Builders’ and Aircraft 
Industries’ Association, of the Institute 
of Builders, and also the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution. Since the war, 
he has achieved fresh successes as 
Chairman of the Munitions Works 
Board, and of the Building Materials 
Supply Committee, and as a member 
of the Surplus Government Property 
Disposal Board, and in the considera- 
tion of many difficult questions he has 
given fully of his cime and energy, to 
the great advantage of the country. 
No honour can compensate Sir James 
for the recent loss of his two sons—one 
of them displaying conspicuous bravery 
and heroism while leading his men— 
but it is a satisfaction to his friends to 
know that as one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of the Building Industry 
the honour of knighthood has fallen 
upon him. 





; WE are glad, also, to notice 
ppb? ng the name of Mr. Henry 
KBE.” McLaughlin in the list of 
new Knights. Sir Henry 

was a member of the Irish Recruiting 
Council, and cazried out valuable and 
strenuous work in that capacity. In 
fact, he retired as a member of Council 
of the London Master Builders’ and 
Aircraft Industries’ Association during 
the War in order to devote himself to 
recruiting in Ireland. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announce mert:. 


Mr. Fernand Billerey intends to re-open the 
“YAtelier,” which he had started before the 
war, in order to assist architectural draughtsmen 
in their studies. Those who used to work with 
him then, or who would give references or intro- 
ductions, will be welcome to register their names 
and addresses at his office, 10, Grosvenor-road, 
Westminster. 


The R.I.B.A 


At the general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Monday January 20, 
1919, at 5.30 p.m., Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Making Habitable of 
Old Dwellings in Town and Country.” 


A Statue to Mr. Lloyd George. 


Mr. Owen Jones, of Glanbeuno, Carnarvon. 
has completed arrangements for the erection at 
Carnarvon of a statue of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
to has been entrusted to Sir W. Goscombe 
John. 


Rounded Walls of Back Streets. 

To facilitate the work of scavenging by motor 
vehicles in Blackpool, the Cleansing Committee 
have recommended the Building Plans Com- 
mittee to take into considerationthe desirability 
of the walls of future back streets beingrounded 
off at the ends instead of being built at right 
angles. 


London County Hall. 


The work of completing the new London 
County Hall on the south side of Westminster 
Bridge is not, it is stated, likely to be taken in 
hand for a considerable time. The Food 
Ministry, which has given up Grosvenor House 
to the Ministry of Pensions, is now concentrating 
its forces at the County Hall and Palace- 
chambers. 


Denstone College War Memorial. 


The form of the war memorial adopted by 
Old Boys of Denstone College includes ‘a 
fund for the education of sons of Denstonians 
killed or injured in the war, a memorial library 
and art gallery, and a memorial altar in one of 
the new quadrangles. The Committee appeals 
for £25,000, and Sir Aston Webb, R.A., is pre- 
paring designs. 


Development of Lewis. 


Since the island of Lewis became the property 
of Lord Leverhulme, many schemes for the 
development of the estate have been suggested. 
It is understood that the owner is anxious to 
seo a system of light railways Jaid down in the 
island, and that he proposes to erect a large 
number of new houses, many of the existing 
dwellings being low-roofed, ill-lighted, and 
badly ventilated, with thatched roofs. 


Galleries and Museums. 

The Office of Works is doing everything 
possible to secure the speedy evacuation by 
various Government Departments of the 
National Gallery, the British Museum, Hertford 
House (the Wallace Art Collection), and the 
South Kensington Museum. ‘The difficulty in 
the way is the demand for housing space for 
the work of demobilisation and pensions. No 
one will deny that this work must be pressed 
on without delay. In the case of the National 
Gallery there is very little prospect of its release 
taking place for some time. The Trustees are 
doing their best to provide an exhibition of the 
gems of the national collection in circumstances 
of extreme difficulty, and as it is hoped that 
the premises will be released gradually so the 
exhibitions will be extended. ' 


How to Deal with Fires. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee has 
issued “ Red Book,” No. 201, comprising hints 
on “ How to Deal With Different Kinds of 
Fires” (by Mr. Sidney G. Gamble, late of the 
London Fire Brigade). Those generally in 


charge of works and property cannot be ex- 
pected to have either the necessary experience 
or knowledge to enable them to direct advan- 
tageously, or deal efficiently with, an outbreak 
of fire, especially if the materials are not the 
ordinary combustibles, but, say, chemicals 
forage, coal, and the like. Unfortunate errors 
occur owing to lack of*knowledge, frequently 
leading to a greater destruction of property 
than needs be. The first part of the book 
gives general information on the subject, and 
the effect of water, steam, chemicals, &c., 
applied from different forms of fire appliances. 


Fires of ‘frequent occurrence are dealt with, - 


such as fires in-curtains, blinds, paraffin lamps, 
&c., also roof fires, hearth fires, &c. The second 
part of the book takes numerous materials and 
kinds of fire in turn, alphabetically, from A 
(Alcohol) to Z (Zoological Collections), including 
many chemicals, explosives, &c. Useful scien- 
tific data have been added, an appendix on 
Spontaneous combustion, and a list of enact- 
ments bearing on the fire question. Copies of 
the book can be obtained from the offices of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, 8, 
Waterloo-place, §.W. 1, at 3s. 6d., post free 
3s. 8d. 


National Competition, Examinations in Art, 
and Awards in Art, 1919. 


The Board of Education give notice of the 
following arrangements for 1919 as regards the 
National Competition, Examinations in Art, 
and Awards in Art :— 

The Board will not hold a National Com- 
petition in 1919. The Board will hold Exami- 
nations in Drawing, in Pictorial Design and in 
Industrial Design. Examinations in Painting 
and in Modelling may also be held, provided 
that the Board are satisfied in due course that 
a substantial number of candidates definitely 
desire to take these examinations. The Regu- 
lations for Examinations in Art, 1916, will 
continue in force for 1919, so far as they apply. 
The interim Regulations for Scholarshiys, 
Exhibitions, Free Studentships and _ other 
Awards in Art applicable to the year 1914 will 
also continue in force as regards Exhibitions, 
Scholarships and Free Studentships, subject to 
the possibility that the number of Reyal 
Exhibitions, National Scholarships, Free 
Studentships and Local Scholarships and of 
new Local Exhibitions in’ Art to be aided by 
the Board may have to be restricted ; and, as 
regards the Princess of Wailes’ Scholarships, 
to the modifications set out in Circular 942. 


The Value of Architecture. 


Delivering his presidential address to the 

Birmingham Rotary Club recently, Mr. Arthur 
Harrison said that in none of the arts was a 
correct judgment on the part of the public 
more necessary than in that of architecture, 
The neglect of architecture meant that there 
was no public opinion behind architects, no 
education of the public mind to the perception 
of what was good or bad. We could escape 
from bad pictures, we need not read vapid 
books, but a bad building might make a whole 
city foolish and laughable, or it might ruin 
a wholé countryside of rare and exquisite 
beauty. The man in the street might not be 
capavie of analysing and appreciating the 
hidden mystery of beauty in design, but he 
would be influenced by it, though he might not 
know or admit it. If the architecture of the 
city was not what it should be, they must 
remember that it reflected on the character of 
the city as a whole. A beautiful city was a 
great asset, but how seldom was the truth 
realised! In the late Victorian period art was 
at its lowest depth. He could remember much 
that’ was architecturally beautiful and dis. 
tinguished in some old Georgian work when 
Birmingham was a town, but we had destroyed 
it. Yet Birmingham was no worse than other 
large towns where commercialism was un- 
restricted. Birmingham had suffered from a 
lack of town planning. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Canadian War Memorials (continued). 
The Pastel Society. 


It is almost impossible within the limited scope 
of one notice to include such an extensive exhi)i- 
tion as that of the Canadian pictures now at 
Burlington House. In returning to the subject 
this week we wish to mention some pictures 
which had been inevitably passed over, and some 
which were briefly noticed, and of which we are 
now able to give illustrations. 

First among these last works must come Major 
Jack’s admirable “* Second Battle of Ypres,” on 
April 22, 1915, when the Canadians saved the 
whole situation on the Western Front, though 
confronted wth the new and unknown horror of 
agas attack. Compared with this artist’s “ Vimy 
Ridge,” it is more theatrically conceived, but the 
grouping is admirable, and the upright figure of 
the soldier who calls his comrades up brings 
the whole composition together. Byam Shaw’s 
decorative painting in the first room is finely 
conceived. “ The Flag ”’ shows a dead Canadian 
soldier, resting between the paws of the Sphinx, 
and yet holding the Canadian flag within his 
grasp. The mourning figures at either side are 
realistically yet decoratively treated, and the 
dominant:-note in the colour is given by red and 
black. 

On the other hand, in Professor Moira’s large. 
decorative canvas, treated as a triptych, of a 
Canadian Base Hospital, all is cool, evenly 
graduated colour, in which the blue of the 
nurses’ dress gives the strongest note, while the 
composition centres in the Virgin and Child set 
beneath the central arch. 

Of most interest, however, from the point of 
view of fine handling of design in the whole 
exhibition is Major Kerr Lawson’s noble render- 
ing of the Cloth Hall, Ypres. The grand lines 
of the famous old building are outlined against 
the clear blue, and still so far complete that they 
give a good idea both of its architectural 
grandeur and of its then possible restoration, 
though we imagine it has suffered terribly 
since. 

A piece of sculpture which has excited con- 
siderable interest and comment is Captain 
Derwent Wood’s “ Canada’s Golgotha.” This 1s 
a small bronze, very ably and realistically 
handled. The particular piece of barbarity it 
represents, the crucifixion of a Canadian 
sergeant, was not completely established, because 
Allen, who was shot in the stomach as a prisoner, 
died before he could complete his evidence. 

We held over from last week our notice of the 
Pastel Society’s Exhibition, which shows some 
very good work this year. In the landscapes 
we should pick out Fred Foottet, Tom Robertson, 
whose “ Harmony in Gold and Green” and 
‘Blue Sea of Brittany” are very lovely in colour. 
Terrick Williams, Lawrence Walker and Leonard 
Williams. Mr. Littlejohns does not yet show 
the ease, the technical mastery in pastel which 
is such a feature in his watercolour. His 
** Confidences ” is a brilliant, but not entirely 
successful, handling of a difficult problem, !:s 
“South Downs Valley” good, his “ India 
Idyll” the very reverse. 
But we can have nothing but praise for Reginald 
Jones’s two little scenes of “ Trawlers” and 
“A Hazy Morning ”; admirably carried through 
these two little’ pictures show what can be done 
with landscape in this medium. In portrait 
work, for which pastel is so admirably adapted, 
we find here Melton Fisher (“ Agnes, 
‘« Estelle’), Talbot Hughes (“ Mrs. Wendel! ") 
and R. G. Eves’ clever charcoal portraits. Mrs. 
Adrian Hope has a dangerous affinity for the 
mere prettiness of the chocolate box type, 

though her sketch of ‘‘ Angela Baddeley ” has 
good colour: she lacks the freedom which 
appears in the work of Miss Aimée Muspratt or 
of Mrs. Borough. Johnson in her charcoal 
** Portrait.” 

We leave till next week Tom Mostyn ® 
‘** Gardens of Romance ”’ at the Fine Art Society, 
where the Duchess of Rutland has now 4 
charming series of pencil portraits. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Studies of the Human Figure.” 
Kindly see the illustration you give 


eral Builder of September 20 last, from 
“ Studies of the Human Figure.” I expect 
that I am only one of a multitude of your 
readers who have noticed that the result of 
presumably long study on the part of Messrs. 
Ellwood & Yerbury has resulted in the poor 


child being given two left feet! 
PauLt M. SULLIVAN. 
p.W.D. Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 





Acchitectrre, Painting and Sculpture. 

Srr,—Under the heading of “ Notes,” in your 
issue of January 3, there is one headed “ The 
Next President of the R.A.” 

In this note the writer is insistent on the 
equality of architecture, painting and sculpture, 
and appears even fearful lest the first should be 
considered inferior to the other two. 

Why ? 

The viants of the ages all knew that architec- 
ture was the master art, and that sculpture and 
painting were part of its detail. 

EK. F. Tomnrns. 

[This is an interesting enquiry. What the 
giants of the ages knew, we believe to-day ; but 
it would be something to get a general acceptance 
of the claim to equality to begin with.—Ep. ] 





Demobi ization of Architects. 

Sir,—In your note of January 10, referring 
to demobilization of Scottish architects, it is 
stated that for the purposes of demobilization the 
Institute of Scottish Architects holds a similar 
position in relation to architects in Scotland as 
the Architectural Association in London holds 
in relation to architects in England and Wales. 

Will you allow me to point out that it is the 
Architects’ Demobilization Committee which 
holds the position referred to in regard to 
England and Wales. This Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of several archi- 
tectural bodies and demobilization of architects 
in England and Wales is not left in the hands of 
one architectural body only. I think the point 
has already been made clear in your columns by 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. }letcher ; 
but it seems desirable to refer to it again under 
the circumstances. 

C. McArtuur ButLEr. 
Secretary, Socicty ef Architects. 





Quantity Surveyor Charges. y+ [2 
Sir,—-l shall be glad of your valued opinion 

as to who should pay the charges of the quantity 

surveyor in the following circumstances. 

The original contract, based on a_ priced 
schedule, was £4,000. Considerable alterations 
were ordered as the work proceeded ; and as the 
building contractor kept no record or measure- 
ments of these alterations, it was necessary for 
ihe surveyor to be employed to measure them 
up before he (the builder) could render his final 
account. 

It seems to me that a portion at least of the 
quantity surveyor’s fees for measuring the 
alterations should be borne by the building 


‘ contractor, but shall be glad of advice in the 


matter. ‘he additions total £2,000 and 
omissions £1,000, making a net addition to the 
contract of about £1,009. 
* ALPHA,” 

[We presume that by “ priced schedule,” our 
Correspondent means priced bill of quantities. 
In any case, both as a matter of custom as well 
& of justice, the building owner is liable for 
the cost of measuring the variations. The 
building contractor is not responsible for 
the Variations, apart from the fact that it is 
unusual where quantities are supplied, for a 
wating contractor to render a detailed bill 
o* Variations, The usual course is for the 
pte ' to supply a list of variations, if not— 
a. iould be the case—shown by the written 

*rs. The building contractor puts forward 


his claims, and these are dealt with on their 
merits. Under any circumstances, the building 
owner is liable for the surveyor’s charges, as 
presumably the surveyor was employed by him. 
The fees, in the absence of any special arrang- 
ment, are added to the bill and paid to the 
surveyor before the final certificate is granted. 
—Ep.] 


Grading of Workmen in the Building T:ade. 


Srr,—I should like to endorse the remarks of 
your correspondent, Mr. Seward, of Bourne- 
mouth, re grading of workmen in the 
building trade, as I think he has pointed out a 
very good method of remedying what was 
undoubtedly a great hindrance to the production 
of good work. In the past, a foreman wanting 
men would start a man and would perhaps put 
him on the front of a building and then would 
be called away for an hour or two to attend to 
some other portion of the work and on his return 
would find that the portion of work allotted to 
the fresh man was utterly spoiled by incompetent 
work, which on a good job would mean stopping 
that particular front while the bad work was 
taken out and reinstated by another man. I 
am speaking of bricklaying as being the trade 
wherein incidents of this nature are most likely 
to occur, as there are “ bricklayers” and 
“* bricklayers,” and at the same time the man 
who spoilt the front work would be quite able 
to do common work, which is just as necessary 
to the completion of the work as the finer portions 
requiring more skill; only in the past the man 
would not have had the courage to say that he 
was not competent to do the work he,was put at 
owing to the fear of unemployment and con- 
sequent poverty it meant to him and his family. 
Now it seems, we are to have'a new lease of life 
in the building trade, no better system could be 
devised, than grading by a competent tribunal 
of workmen and employers, so that both inferior 
and superior workmen can be placed at once at 
the place where their respective abilities can be 
given full scope, as a Grade I man would hardy 
give of his best if he was kept on common work 
all the time. Of course, at times it would be 
unavoidable to put men at work below their 
ability, but a system of grading would prevent 
good work being spoiled. No man need be 
ashamed of his grading, as now it is understood 
how interdependent we all are upon one another, 
that we could not possibly do without the least 
useful member of the community. It would be 
a straightforward way of doing things and 
instead of a man being despised by his fellows 
for not being able to do everything in his trade, 
he would be put to work at once in a position 
where he would not be made the object of 
ridicule, which in the past was the case, while 
the failure was not the man’s fault, but was 
due more largely to the foreman’s want, either 
of time to attend to the matter in hand, or 
of discrimination. 

What is wanted in our trade now is a national 
rate of wages as a minimum, and, as your 
correspondent suggests, a slight increase as the 
workman improves himself in skill and technique, 
so as to give men encouragement to develop the 
qualities they are endowed with, and not as at 
present for all to be paid alike. 

BRICKLAYER. 





Fuel Economy. 

Str,—I have pleasure in sending a few 
suggestions which occurred to me during long 
service in France; and owing to a scarcity of 
stoves and shortage of labour,I am prompted to 
offer thém in the interests of economy. My 
experience has been that these points, although 
apparently self-evident, are not acted upon 
as such, 

The suggestions pointed outin the accom- 
panying diagrams are intended to effect economy 
in fuel and promote efficiency in the heating of 
hutments and other temporary buildings. 


67 


This winter will probably see some very large 
hutting schemes come into being, in connection 
with operations in the reclaimed territories of 
France and Belgium, so it is hoped that these 
few notes may he of service. A type of hut 
frequently to be met with,is a large one par- 
titioned off into cubicles for bedrooms, a stove 
being fixed in each cubicle, then the bath with 
its heating apparatus being in a separate 
hut a distance away. In addition to consuming 
a considerable amount of coal, this method has 
the drawback of making the cubicles either too 
hot or too cold for the following reason :— 
When a]] the stoves are made up in the evening 
the cubicles are uncomfortably hot, then a few 
hours later become cold as the fires die down, 

A disposition which would overcome these 
objections is shown in Fig. 1, where the bath- 
room and cubicles are combined into a common 
unit, all being heated from one furnace (F) 
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and pipes indicated by dotted lines, and radi- 
ator (R) in each cubicle. By these means 
a more even temperature’can be maintained 
with a minimum of fuel and labour, in addition 
to minimising fire risks. f 

Fig. 2 is an outlined elevation of another hut 
showing how the stove pipe is usually placed, 
i.e, outside. This arrangement is a source of 
waste, which could be eliminated by placin 
the stove pipe inside, as in Fig. 3, its addition 
heating surface being thereby available for 
warming the interior of hut. 

Fig. 4 is anoutlined plan of a hut divided into 
three compartments, for offices and so forth— 
a separate stovebeing usually allotted to each 
compartment ; whereas two stoves will suffice. 
By placing one in each of the outer compart- 
ments and passing their stove pipesthrough 
the partitions.and their uptake being in the 
middle compartment, two stoves may be made 
to do the work of three. 


N. D, Buagpon Pures, Lieut. R.E. 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY (1768-1896). 











Tuoven the past history of any 
institution is one of the surest guides 
to its future course, critics of the Royal 
Academy have not seldom seemed 
strangely oblivious of the origin and 
growth of the Institution they were 
attacking. 

The official claim that the Royal 
Academy is a private society enjoying 
royal patronage is one whicn has seemed to 
surprise those who have been apparently 
without such knowledge of its past 
history. In point of fact, the two men to 
whom the Royal Academy mainly owes 
its existence were George III (died 1820) 
and Sir William Chambers (Treasurer, 
1769-96), the famous architect of Somerset 
House, the first home of the Academy 
(built 1776-80). He had been tutor in 
architecture to the King, when Prince of 
Wales. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first 
President (1769-92), owned, as.may be 
seen in  Boswell’s “Johnson,” that 
Chambers was his master in the Academy. 
The irreverent Peter Pindar, havin 
arrived at the same idea of the rea 
situation, accuses the all-powerful Treas- 
urer of packing the Academy “with swine 
unfit to sit down with Reynolds.” 
The Academy, founded 1768, arose out 
of dissensions that had arisen within the 
uite recent “ Incorporated Society of 

rtists,” to which George III_had himself 
granted a charter. Chambers drew u 
the scheme of, and secured the Roya 
influence for, the new body. 

Poor Joshua Kirby, left President of 
the rump of the older Society, ventured 
to ask the King to which exhibition a 
certain picture was to be sent? “To 
My Academy,” was the uncompromising 
Royal reply. It is very important to 
realise how effective this personal interest 
of the King remained throughout his 
long reign. The Royal patron was a 
final court of appeal for the solution— 
often radical—of those dissensions which 
have destroyed so many artistic societies. 
He made himself responsible for any deficit 
in the funds, revised the minutes and 
drew his pen through the name of an 
expelled member. Without the really 
Royal instinct for artistic patronage 
— by the unlucky Stuarts, George 

II had a passion for the meticulous 
details of administration, and a fund of 
obstinacy in pursuit of lis own limited 
ideals. The great Reynolds himself was 
by no means a persona grata; in fact, 
the King’s dislike, both of the man and 
his art, was a great source of weak- 
ness in his difficult position as President. 
Reynolds was rightly and universally 
felt, however, to be the only possible 
head of the infant society. Once he was 
driven to resign by a faction, but returned 
to his task by the general wish. Reynolds’ 
services to the Academy were so great, 
and are so well known, that it is needless 
to enlarge upon them here. 

His successor, Benjamin West (P.R.A. 
1792-1820), was the King’s favourite 
artist. His history is a very extraordin- 


ary instance of the way in which an artist 
of very limited range may impose himself 
on his age, with an a 
and continuous success. 

George IIT himself spent a vast sum— 
some sixty thousan 


ost incredible 


or more—upon 


him, and, until his successor abruptly 
cut off the supply, West had an annual 
allowance of a thousand a year from the 
King. A great series of huge historical 
and religious canvases was started for 
the future decoration of a chapel, which 
the King was to build. It was a charac- 
teristically feeble method ; whereas, if 
the building had been first erected, it 
might have been more exciting, always 
assuming that it had not been an example 
of Wyatt’s Gothic. 

West proved a very indifferent Presi- 
dent; growing old and feeble, he still 
clung to his place, though the real power 
had fallen into the hands of a clique, 
of whom Faringdon and Smirke, senr. 
both now forgotten artists, may be taken 
as types. 

The latent dissatisfaction came to a 
head in 1805, and gave rise to one of the 
most curious, and never entirely ex- 
plained, episodes in the history of the 
Academy. This was the resignation of 
West and the election of an architect, 
James Wyatt, as President (1805-6). 

It is very little realised that the election 
of the President of the Royal Academy is 
actually annual, and, as Wyatt quietl 
withdrew and West was weak enoug 
to return after his rebuff, it has been 
officially claimed that the vear 1805-6 
was an interregnum, and thus denied 
that any but a painter was ever President. 
It is true that the King did not apparently 
officially confirm Wyatt in his office, but 
there can be no doubt that had Wyatt 
desired he could most certainly have 
retained the position. Up to his death 
by an accident in 1813, he had the fullest 
Royal favour, and his confirmation would 
have been a certainty,if he had wished it. 
The fact is that he did not desire it, for 
reesons which will always arise in a 
body so constituted, and he shewed 
much wisdom in tactfully withdrawing 
from an impossible position. 

On the death of West, in 1820, the 
famous Sir Thomas Lawrence (P.R.A. 
1820-30) whose reputation was European, 
was the only right successor. Under his 
able management, backed by his great 
ersonal charm and prestige, academical 
soem it faded away, and effective 

rogress was made. His lamentable 
veath at the heiglit of his powers, due to 
medical incapacity, left a void which 
wasvery inadequately filled by Sir Martin 
Shee (P.R.A. 1830-50). Very few per- 
sons could give any account of this 
artist on demand. He was a pleasant 


_and agreeable man, who painted portraits 


of a sort, and wrote some didactic poetry 
on art, now deservedly forgotten. Most 
able as a diplomatist, he had no difficult 
in countering the campaigns of the ill- 
starred Benjamin Haydon. He even 
elicited in conversation with the —— 
painter, who had been weak enoug 
to wait upon him, that the ill-treatment 
of his precious “‘ Dentatus ” had been a 
moving cause of his action. 

Following on Shee came another 


accomplished personality, Sir Charles . 


Eastlake (P.R.A. 1850-65), who had 
been a fellow student with Barry, 
Cockerell and other architects and artists 
in Rome and Italy after the peace that 
closed the great wars of the French 


been entirely forgotten. 


[January 17, 1919. 


Revolution. It is difficult to say any- 
thing about hi8 pictures excepi that 
they represent a type of work of which 
we are not proud to-day as an inciden 
in the history of British art. Of gj, 
Francis Grant (P.R.A 1866-1878), who 
accepted the arduous honour after jt 
had been declined by Sir Edwin Laidseer 
it 1s not too much to say that he hag 
eat chan 
was, however, at hand; A everpall 
knows how Thackeray burst in Upon 
Millais with the exclamation that he 
had met a versatile young artist 
(Leighton), “‘ who will run you hard some 
day for the Presidency.” Millais wag 
no doubt very glad to Jeave the onerous 
and thankless task in such able hands, 
With Lord Leighton (P.R.A. 1878-1896) 
as President, the Academy recovered 
Sra as an institution, and during his 
ifetime his work was almost universally 
accepted. There was a definite artistic 
direction, and those who did not agree 
were stirred to a competition which 
— results likely to remain as 
andmarks in our artistic history. 

On Leighton’s death it was impossible 
for Sir John Everett Millais, Bart, 
(P.R.A. 1896) to do otherwise than 
comply with the universal desire that he 
should occupy the chair of Reynolds and 
Lawrence. His life, however, was cut 
so short that his brief tenure-of the post 
for half-a-year cannot be said to have 
effected any change in the direction of 
the growth of the Institution. 

It is a popular idea that Presidents can 
reshape the bodies of which they are the 
heads. The life history, however, of 
institutions shows that unless such organ- 
ised bodies follow the main lines shaped 
by their preceding traditions, they decay 
and tend to dissolution. Artistic socicties, 
unsupported by external influcnce, are 
singelnely subject to such a fate. The 
Royal Academy has survived its rivals 
and competitors largely through such 
external forces, and it will, doubtless, 
continue to work on lines which time 
has proved to be essential to its continued 
existence. 

The Royal Academy has many criti 
and opponents, but its history, regarded 
as @ whole and impartially, has been 
alike honourable and useful. That it 
has played a considerable part in the 
general development of art in England 
can only be denied by a_ prejudiced 
hostility to ail academical institutions. 
It certainly would appear from this 
brief outline of the history of the Presi- 
dency, covering just over a century an 
a quarter, that its members might 


consider whether they should not follow - 


the almost universal practice of societies 
which have found it expedient, in the 
best interests of their object, to abandon 
the almost impossible practice of a2 
annual election ‘of their head. A defined 
limit of office for a period of years, 0 
which more than one renewal is a matter 
of grave constitutional procedure, tends 
to eliminate personal questions and 
afford to each succeeding wave of artisti¢ 
thought a fair chance of fulfilling 4 
legitimate ambition, and of exercising 4 
natural influence, which can hardly 
other than beneficial. x 
It is in the nature of the artistic spirit 
that many great names are wanting !n the 
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record of the Royal Academy, and that 
the connection of artists like Gains- 
porough should have been of the most 
nominal character. It is barely con- 
ceivable from all we know of the man 
that he would have made a good Presi- 
dent. His chosen associates were musi- 
cians, so that it was said of him that “ his 
study was music and his diversion 
ainting.” Looking back we are often 
astonished at the general attitude of the 
contemporaries of great artists. In an 
able critique (1780) of the artists of 
the day, Gainsborough is dismissed with 
the pitying remark that it was sad “ that 
such beauties should be so fugitive” ! 
Richard Wilson, underrated himself, 
could see that Gainsborough was “ first 
in portraiture as well ‘as landscape,” 
but it must not be supposed that this 
was generally accepted. 

No great harm can arise’from the 
fact that artists like Robert Adam and 
James Stuart will not run in harness 
with men of the type of Chambers, who 
are more in line with Academic ideals, 
so long as the power and influence of 
the Academy is not unduly exclusive, 
and provided the cultivated portion of 
the public realise that absolute com- 
rehension is_ an ideal hardly to be 
attained in any human institution strivin 
to set bounds to the fugitive spirit o 
art. 


_ 
——> 


CITY PLANNING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Mr. Charles A. Beard, Director, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City. 


AMERICAN cities have grown up rapidly 
with the expansion of industries and the rush 
of immigrants to our shores. Vifty years ago 
not even the boldest imagined the possibilities 
that lay ahead of great urban centres like New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, and naturally 
no one thought of planning for possibilities 
undreaamed of. Accordingly owners of farms 
and land companies laid out addition after 
addition to American cities without reference 
to any large schemes designed to meet the 
convenience of the communities as a whole. 
It was only when congestion of traffic and 
overcrowding in working class quarters forced 
grave problems upon the public attention that 
the American people came to realise the 
necessity of meeting the evils of urban life 
by heroic measures, involving city planning in 
the broadest sense of the word. 

It was not until May, 1909, that the first 
national conference on city planning was held, 
at Wasisington, D.C. The attendance at the 
sessions of this conference and the public 
interest aroused by it were such as to warrant 
the repetition of the experiment. As a result, 
every year there has been held an annual 
conference on city planning attended by 
students of government, engineers, experts in 
city planning and officials of cities. 

The third conference at Philadelphia, through 
the influence of Mayor Reyburn, was made 
the occasion of a city-planning exhibit—‘ the 
first of its kind to be held under municipal 
patronage in America.” Models showing the 
most recent achievements in Europe were 
constricted, and photographs, maps and plans 
were prepared to illustrate the treatment of 
transportation and other problems by the 
progressive cities of the Old’ World. The 
boulevards of Paris, English garden cities, 
Ulm municipal houses, and Liverpool docks 
Were shown by ingenious contrivances which 
enabicd those who attended the exhibition to 
Visuaiise the good works of other lands. 

4 addition to the National Conference on 
aby Planning, we have several allied organi- 
Sations which deal with one or more related 
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phases of the general subject. The National 
Housing Association, the American Institute 
of Architects, and the American Society of 
Landscape Architects give more or less attention 
to the subject, while the American Civic 
Association is organised largely for the purpose 
of collecting and disseminating information in 
respect to the improvement of the physical 
conditions of urban life. 

Leaders in this new movement take a com- 
prehensive view of the subject; for example, 
one of the most distinguished experts in city 
planning, Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, said 
at the Philadelphia Conference in 1911: ‘ The 
fact is we are concerned with a single complex 
subject, namely, the intelligent control and 
guidance of the entire physical growth and 
alteration of cities, embracing all the problems 
of relieving and avoiding congestion—con- 
gestion of people in buildings and of buildings 
upon land, congestion of transportation facilities 
or of recreation facilities, congestion in respect 
to the means of supplying light, air, water, or 
anything else essential to the health and 
happiness of the people—but also embracing, 
in addition to the problems of congestion, each 
one of the myriad problems involved in making 
our cities year by year, in their physical arrange- 
ment and equipment, healthie?, pleasanter and 
more economical instruments for the use of the 
people who dwell within them in carrying on 
that part of the work and life of the world 
which is not to be done in the open country.” 

A still more positive note of dissatisfaction 
with superficialities is to be found in an address 
by another expert in city planning, Mr. 
George B. Ford, delivered before the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Civic 
Association, printed in the American City, for 
March, 1912. Mr. Ford, after emphasising the 
significance of properly treating problems of 
transportation and business, adds: “‘ Although 
this work is of immense importance in itself, 
it does not so seriously affect the life of the 
city dweller, and in particular his wife and 
children, as does the question of habitation. 
A city is worthy just in proportion as its 
habitation is good. No city begins to be well 
planned until it has solved its housing problems.” 

All over the country commissions are being 
appointed and citizens’ associations are awaken- 
ing public interest in the problem of making 
our cities healthful and beautiful places in 
which to dwell. Through a planning com- 
mission New York City has taken the foliowing 
positive steps :— 

1, It has laid the city out in zones, prescribing 
the general character of each as to buildings, 
industries and residences. 

2. It has fixed the height of buildings in each 
zone. 

3. It has dened the uses to which buildings 
can be put in each zone. 

4. It has laid out a plan for the extension of 
the famous drive along the Hudson River side. 

5. It has planned a comprehensive park 
system to be expanded over a period of years. 

Although this new movement is in the 
early stages of its development, it has appealed 
strongly to the American imagination, and it is 
not too much to hope that no small part of the 
technical and engineering ability that has 
hitherto been applied to the upbuilding of 
great industries will in future be turned to the 
construction and maintenance of cities deli- 
berately planned for the health, convenience, 
comfort and pleasure of those who live and 
labour in them. 

—_ ——-—>_ 
British Aeroplanes for Chile. 


The first batch of British aeroplanes ceded by 
the Government to Chile has now reached 
Valparaiso. It will form the nucleus of the 
new Chilean Air Service which, as a start, will 
consist of 14 seaplanes and 50 aeroplanes, all 
British machines originally built for the British 
air services. Major Huston, of the British 
Flying Corps is to act as chief instructor of the 
new force, and Engineer-Lieutenant Solano is 
to be the technical head of the naval section of 
the Service. 


NEGLECTED INDUSTRIAL 
ART. 


Sm Frank Warner, ex-president of the Silk 
Associatior, gave an address on “ Industrial 
Art” at the annual meeting recently of the 
National Society of Art Masters, held at 
University College. 

The retiring President (Mr. J. Harrison), 
Principal of the Nottingham School of Art, 
deprecated in his address the narrow and com- 
mercial view of ‘‘ technical education ” taken by 
many local education authorities, and com- 
plained of the anomalous system which allowed 
the oo of art work in a large number of 
classes by science inspectors. 

Sir Frank Warner said that there were many 
staple industries in this country which could not 
win through solely by some new method of pre- 
paring raw material or mechanical improve- 
ments. Superior artistic qualities must be 
applied wherever possible. We must launch out 
more and more into the highly skilled trades— 
trades requiring deep and constant study and 
high training. All concerned shovld consult 
together, with a view to finding a better way to 
raise our productions to a higher standard of 
excellence, so as to ensure a firmer footing in the 
markets of the world. Even before the war our 
progress, compared with that of the chief com- 


_ peting nations, was unsatisfactory. After four 


years, during which the artistic industries had 
stood almost still so far as development was con- 
cerned, we had much leeway to make up. The 
artistic line in business had been too often 
neglected, and what was needed was a great 
development of education in. industrial art. 
Education, however, must not begin and end 
with the designer. It began with research into 
raw materials and the study of their properties, 
preparation, and adaptability. The designer 
must understand the capabilities of machinery, 
and his education must therefore be technical as 
well as artistic. Art education was at present 
confined to a ridiculously narrow field. The 
designer of artistic goods should yeceive his 
training in the locality where the articles that he 
intended to create were produced. From his 
local school he should go to a more advanced 
school or college. ‘There he should have oppor- 
tunity to win a travelling scholarship that would 
enable him to secure the wider knowledge and 
outlook necessary for a brilliant career. The 
schools should take industrial people into their 
counsel and management, and manufacturers 
should drop their prejudices. ‘There must be no 
weak link in the chain ; manufacturer, designer, 
draughtsman, merchant, shopkeeper, buyer, and 
salesman must all be trained to appreciate 
artistic taste. When we had thrust out the 
uncultivated person from our industries im- 
proved productions would have a chance to reach 
the public, and much of the rubbish would be 
eliminated from our shops and ultimately from 
our homes. 


= 
>_> 





County Council Housing. 


A return to an Order of the House of Commons 
made by the Local Government Board on August 
5, 1914, the day after war was declared, showing 
the land and housing activities of every county 
council in England and Wales, with the excep- 
tion of the London County Council, is published. 
From January 1, 1906, to August 4, 1914, the 
county councils of England and Wales had pro- 
vided 5,864 houses, of which 1,744 had been 
supplied out of loan moneys. These homes were 
occupied as follows :— 


Smallholders 2,421 
Police .. “- 2,409 
Council employee 843 
Other persons 191 

Total .. 5,864 


Council employees included 448 teachers and 337 
asylum officers. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Canadian Var Pictures. 


We give several illustrations from the 
admirable exhibition of Canadian War Pictures 
now on view in the rooms of the Royal Academy 
and to which we make further reference on 


p. 66. 











The Clock Tower, Rouen. 
This illustration is from a fine etching by 
Mr W. Renison, kirdly placed at our disposa! 
by the Greatorex Galleries. 





L.G.B. and R.I.B.A. Cottage Competition. 

There were certainly a number of designs 
submitted in the L.G.B. and R.I.B.A. Cottage 
Competition, which, though they failed to 
secure an award, showed considerable ability 
both in the design of plan and elevation ; 
and these we have aimed to illustrate so far as 
we can. Amongst these are the designs we 
publish this week by Mr. T. Elson Hardy. 
In the plans of Class C, we find comfortable 
parlours; and in one case a well-arranged 
living room, a recessed porch, and well-placed 
larders. In Class A there are enclosed bath 
rooms downstairs and a compact plan of three 
bedrooms. In both classes, the exterior treat- 
ment promises a pleasing group, with well- 
designed solids and voids. 





Sutton Model Garden Village, Birmingham. 


This scheme, which was the first under the 
East Birmingham Town Planning Scheme, was 
carried out during 1914, 1915, and 1916 for 
the Trustees of the Sutton Estate, upon a site 
of 21} acres at Saltley, Birmingham, which is 
undulating, some parts being forty feet higher 
than others, which caused a certain amount of 
difficulty as regards the drainage, but it was 
safely surmounted. The site adjoins the 
Ward End Park belonging to the Birmingham 
Corporation, and a special entrance was made 
thereto direct from the estate. 

The cottages, 262 in number, comprising 
294 tenements, are built in pairs and blocks 
of four and consist of five types: Type A has 
sitting-room, living-room, bathroom, scullery, 
larder and w.c., with three bedrooms on the 
first floor ; Type B has the same accommodation 
minus the sitting-room; Type C the same, but 
with only two bedrooms and the bath is in the 
scullery; Type D is in two-story flats, each 
consisting of living-room with bed space, 
bedroom, scullery-bathroom, larder and w.c. ; 
Type E is also two-story flats, each consisting 
of living-room with bed space, scullery-bathroom 
larder and w.c. The last two types, D. and E, 
are much sought after by newly-married 
couples or single people, as they form absolutely 


_ self-contained flats. 


The elevations of the cottages vary both in 
design and also in the colour scheme by different 
kinds of bricks and tiles or slates being em- 








ployed so as to prevent anything like monotony 
or weariness to the eye. 

The kitchen range in each cottage or flat is 
a * Gornes Model Cottage Combination,” which 
has the advantage that the water in the copper 
is heated by the same fire which does the cooking 
in the living-room ; the hot water for bath is 
also drawn from the copper; this fitting also 
has the advantage of having a separate fire 
opening in the scullery, so that if it is not desired 
to have the living-room fire alight, say, in hot 
weather, the water can, nevertheless, be made 
hot. Each scullery also has a gas stove. 

The total cost of the scheme, including land 
was about £95,000. 

The builder was Mr. Albert Monk, of Lower 
Edmonton, London, and the architect was 
Mr. E. C. P. Monson, P.P.S.A., F.R.1B.A., 
F.S.1, F.R.San.Inst., of Finsbury-pavement 
House, London, E.C. 





MEETINGS. ~ 





Fripay, January 17. 


The Design and Industries Association.— 
Discussion on “* Concrete and its Relations to 
Housing Schemes.” Chairman: Mr. Anthony 
White. 4.30 p.m. 

Whitechapel Art Gallery.—Mr. Thomas H. 
Mawson, on “ Replanning of Borough of 
Stepney.” 3.30 p.m. 


Monpay, January 20. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects.— 
Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott on “ The Making 
Habitable of Old Dwellings in Town and Coun- 
try.” 5.30 p.m. 

Chadwick Public Libraries (Royal Society of 
Arts).—Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Se., on “ Fuel 
Economy and Health: Heat Economies.” 
5.15 p.m. 

TuEsDAY, January 21. 


The Iluminating Engineering Soctety (Royzl 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2).— 
Discussion on ‘“* Modern Practice in Office 
Lighting,” to be opened by Mr. A. Wise. 8 
p.m. 

. WEDNESDAY, January 22. 

— The Industrial Reconstruction Council.—His 
Honour Judge Edward Parry, on “ The Indus- 
trial Reconstruction in Government Depart- 
ments.” 4.30 p.m. 

L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale-road, 
Clapham, S.W. 4.—Professor Beresford Pite, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., on “ The History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in Italy, France and Eng- 
land.” III. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, January 23. 


The Institution of Electrical Engineers (at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, Westminster, S.W.).—-Mr. A. P. M. 
Fleming, O.B.E., on Planning a Works 
Research Organisation.” 6 p.m. {“a%o4> ~ | 

The Concrete Institute-—Mr. M. Noel Ridley, 
M.Inst.C.E., on ‘Corrugated Sheeting.” 5.30 


p-m. 
Fripay, January 24. 


The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.— 
Zeneral Meeting. 6 p.m. 


+ oe - 


The Leeds War Memorial. 


A meeting of the Leeds War Memorial 
Executive Committee has just been held in 
the Lord Mayor’s Rooms at the Town Hall. 
The Lord Mayor was appointed chairman, and 
the Hon. Rupert Beckett was elected hon. 
treasurer, and the Town Clerk hon. secretary. 
The form the memorial should take was dis- 
cussed at some length, and among other 
suggestions laid before the meeting were those 
of building a war shrine of imposing architecture, 
a hospital for children or a soldiers’ club. 
Nothing definite was decided upon, however. 
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WAR MEMORIALS. 


OnE of the best.contributions to the discussion 
on War Memorials that we have read is con, 
tained in a letter to the Times last week py 
Mr. Herbert Baker, who writes with kn Wledge 
as an eminent architect and with the sympathy 
that the subject requires. His remarks gp 
memorials in war cemeteries will, we believe 
be generally endorsed, as it will be realised 
that it is a nobler conception that the deaq 
Should “rest in their ‘last bivouac’ like 
soldiers in ranks under their regimenta! head. 
stones, and that their spirits should be ep. 
shrined by the devoted labour of those who loved 
them in the memorials of their homeland.” 
He suggests that a key to the difficulties of 
determining the form of these home memorials 
might often be found if we think of them as 
giving visible expression not only to the ideg 
of honour to the fallen, but also to the ideals 
for which they fought. “ These, broadly 
speaking, might be held to be a better and 
happier England, or, as translated into terms 
of art,-a more beautiful England.” This idea 
may be open to question, but not so his appli- 
cation of it when he says :— 

“‘ With this idea as a guiding principle, we 
might think out how best to make our stil] 
lovely villages yct more lovely, or to remove 
some malignant growth in them and in the 
baser wens of our industrial townships, to 
make some space fair and beautiful, such as 
might form the nucleus of a larger improvement 
Scheme in the future. By this means the 
sacrifices of the past might be the fountain 
source of the realisation of the ideals for the 
future which the war has fostered, and which 
are the chief consolation for its sacrifices. 


“ Sites chosen and laid out in this spirit 
might form a beautiful setting for even the 
simplest monuments, the work of the humblest 
village craftsman and within the means of the 
poorest community, as well as for the more 
ambitious creations of architect and sculptor. 
Thus the monument itself, whether it be a 
wall-shrine, a cross, an inscribed monolith, a 
piece of sculpture, a tablet, or an inscription 
only—than which, if well designed, nothing 
can be more impressive—might become the 
centre of some beautiful, restful place, such as, 
in its simplest expression, a seat in a recessed 
wall, a paved court, lawn, or garden surrounded 
by avenues of trees, by walls or covered ways 
on one or more sides forming a cloister, to 
which might be attached a chapel, hall, library, 
or other building. The site chosen should, 
where possible, have religious or reverent sur- 
roundings and associations, being attached to 
old churches and the precincts of cathedrals, ot 
to historical and beautiful buildings or land- 
marks; or, to influence the children, it might 
be placed near the school. The aim should be 
to associate the new with the best of the old, 
and thus to express the heritage of unbroken 
history and beauty of England which the 
sacrifices of our soldiers have kept inviolate. 

“The memorials, if they are to be worthy to 
commemorate the greatest event in our history, 
should, as a rule, be distinct shrines, with a 
sense of detachment which would arrest and 
focus the attention on the vastness of the 
national sacrifices. They should not be dissi- 
pated, nor lost amongst the windows and 
tablets recording lesser events, and the already 
crowded monuments of our ‘ overflowing dead. 
The endeavour should be to create an atmo- 
sphere which will appeal to the highest side of 
human nature. No such appeal will ever be 
made by utilitarian buildings alone, whatever 
their beauty, use, or need, nor with monuments 
set in ugly or restless surroundings. Not 
should it be necessary to sound a note of warning 
that war museums—which must, for the most 


- part, preserve the relics of the horrors and of 


the material ingenuities of war—would never 
worthily perpetuate the noble memories 
express the spiritual ideals which have justified 
the war and its sacrifices. The memorials must 
be perpetual witnesses to the vision wit hout 
which the city, or the nation, perisheth.” 
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LENT BY PERMISSION OF THE GREATOREX GALLERIES. 


THE CLOCK TOWER. ROUEN.—BY W. RENISON. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN 








SaNS THE BUILDER Kia 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


PROFESSION—II. 


METHODS OP PROPAGANDA. 


By Herspert H. WiceLesworts, F.R.I.B.A., and H. M. Fiercuer, F.R.1.B.A., 
President of the Architectural Association. 


In the end, 99 per cent. of the problems 
that worry us boil down to the one great 
problem of education. If we were to 
say 100 per cent., we should not be far 
wrong. The pity is that we do not 
realise it till the end; our minds once 
made up to face the position in the 
beginning, we should have only one 
problem to worry over instead of ninety- 
nine or a hundred. 

We have spoken of the need of “ pro- 
paganda.” The word has, perhaps, been 
over-driven, and connotes “‘ movements,” 
committees, and bores. At any rate, 
it is concerned rather with means and 
methods than with objects. Taking the 
other stand-point, we see that the ultimate 
need is the education of the public. It 
is a commonplace that every people gets 
the architecture it wants. Well, no 
people ought to want the architecture 
this people gets ; and as there is no one 
else to do the job, it is for us architects 
to make it want a better. 

Many of the shortcomings of our towns 
may be traced to the neglect of the eye 
in British education. Few Britons, not 
trained as architects or painters, ever 
really see anything that does not touch 
their country life or their sports. In 
those matters they are often keenly 
observant ; but pe a business.man to 
give you a description of the street or 
the building in which his office lies. Ten- 
to-one he is utterly nonplussed, and tells 
you unabashed that he has never given 
a thought to it. If he had half an eye, 
the whole picture would have sunk into 
his mind without a thought ; but even 
this quarter vision is denied him, and 
his eyes have been atrophied from 
childhood for want of exercise. Or, 
discussing his intended house, he will say : 
“Of course I don’t care a pin what it 
looks like.” “ Of course!” and still 
unabashed! The explanation is that 
we owe our system of education to civil 
servants, a highly intelligent tribe, but 
as anyone knows who has consorted 
with them, purblind to their material 
surroundings. , Our present Muinister~ of 
Education, in this, as in many other ways, 
blessedly unlike his predecessors, is alive 
to the defect, and some steps will be 
taken to remedy it ; but much remains, 
and will remain for many a year, to be 
done before the eye comes into its own, 
and is recognised for one of the main 
gates to the city of the soul. Not only 
for those who are intended. for “ art,” 
or for technical and constructive callings, 
but for every man and woman in the 
country, it is vital that they should 
learn to use their eyes and to think 
about what they see. The incredible 
subtlety of vision which could appreciate 
the refinements of the Parthenon, or, 
more marvellous still, could miss them 
before they were thought of, and demand 
their invention, the juggling dexterity of 
Japanese eyes before they were “ civi- 


-lised ’’—these, maybe, are not for us, But 
we may at least slough the scales of our 
present blindness. 





The root and branch reform, then, of 
our general education in this direction 
is a great crusade in which architects 
should bear their part. But, even for 
those who feel that they can have little 
influence on national affairs, there is 
plenty to do on a smaller scale in the 
same direction. If damming the river is 
too big a job, at any rate you can clear 
the ditches and guide the streamlets to 
swell its volume. Adults are kittle 
cattle, but the young are more impres- 
sionable, and an apparently innocent 
remark, let fall at the right time, will often 
bear unsuspected fruit later on. Preach 
to them the architect’s gospel in season 
and out of season, so it be to the hither 
side of boredom. And even of boredom 
the risk is not so great as it seems; 
sympathy can take few forms more 
delightful or more flattering to an intel- 
ligent boy or girl than that of an experi- 
enced man who, taking for granted 
their interest in his work, entertains 
them with the modified “shop ”’ that is 
suited to their years. 

This is probably the most fruitful field 
for cultivation, and the Architectural 
Association is planning a campaign 
among ‘schools < all kinds, from which 
considerable results may be looked for 
in the coming decade? But the older 
people are not beyond hope ; open minds 
are to be found here and there up to 
forty and even fifty years of age. This 
discovery, it will be seen, opens a large 
field of work to the missionary architect, 
and a different field. To the young, 
architecture in itself is interesting ; for 
older people, even if they do not care 
about architecture—and some of them 
do, or can be brought to care by 
judiciously kind handling—it combines 
instruction with amusement to hear 
something of the meaning, processes 
and value of an architect’s work. Our 
persistent silence has kept the world too 
much in the dark on these matters ; 
like the poet Gray, we “never speak 
out.” One of the writers has tried on 
a very mixed audience the experiment 
of an informal talk on ‘“‘ How a House is 
Built.” The material was the complete 
dossver of a house costing about £2,500. 
Taking all the drawings, from one- 
sixteenth inch scale sketch plans and 
one-eighth inch scale working drawings, 
4 to larger details and full size, with 
the specification and quantities, he 
explained the meaning and use of each, 
detailed the number of letters received 
and written in the course of the job, 
and described the various visits and 
interviews necessary to its ae calry- 
ing out. A brief reference to the modest 
fee completed the lesson, and from what 
the audience said there was not a man 
who did not go away with a deeper 
9 br ag towards architects and a 
clearer conviction of their use than in 
the days when he supposed that a sketch 
on the back of an envelope did the 
whole trick. 

This may sound trivial, but it did 


something, and there are countless other 
ways in which the light may be spread. 
The one thing needful is enthusiasm— 
the enthusiasm which will carry a man 
through drudgery and infect others. 
And it should be a decentralised en- 


thusiasm. It is of no use looking to the 
Institute to “enthuse” the whole 
country ; every Allied Society should be 
a centre of a enthusiasm. Some are ; 


others are not. Those that are not, let 
them trim their lamps and set them 
burning. But not only every Allied 
Society, every architect should radiate 
architectural enthusiasm. Wherever a 
subject comes before Parliament that 
even touches the fringes of archi- 
tecture, he should interview or write to 
his Member of Parliament, and put the 
architectural point of view before him. 
Too few of us serve on public bodies, and 
yet there is scarcely a public body that 

as not to do with building and would 
not be the better for skilled advice. 
The drudgery involved in the carrying 
out of this suggestion is, perhaps, too 
heavy for some of us, the types of human 
nature involved too unpleasing—the 
mayor, the worshipful councillors, the 
arrivistes with their axes to grind, the 
presidents and secretaries of societies, 
the public dinners, the after-dinner 
speeches, the whole lovely paraphernalia 
of successful bufferdom. For such as 
cannot face these prospects, there may 
be woods and pastures hitherto neglected 
of architects. Let them get into touch 
with the local Building Trades Unions. 
They will find them composed in the 
main of sensible, shrewd Britons, of like 
substance with themselves ; if they have 
wrong ideas in certain directions, it is 
largely because of our silly class divisions, 
which keep professional men from contact 
with them. It will be surprising if the 
architect does not pick up from this 
source some useful hints to be embodied 
in his practice, or passed on to his pro- 
fessional society for its betterment. He 
is, at any rate, likely to be rendered more 
understanding and broad minded towards 
those for whose employment he is in- 
directly responsible ; also, such inter- 
course is most unlikely to result in a job, 
and so, being pure of ulterior motives 
will ther2fore bless him that gives and 
him that takes. 

Technical institutes, again, should be 
constantly worried and kept on the 
move. A few earnest words from a 
missionary architect might save many a 
young workman from the eternal damna- 
tion of holding the ideas on design 
embodied in the text-books of building 
construction. Lectures to the untechnical 
public on the humanistic and less tech- 
nical aspects of architecture may do 
something, though personally we have no 
great faith in the lecture-going public, 
which consists in the main of an Fs with 
intellectual aspirations, who regard the 
entering of cther men’s opinionsina note- 
book as the equivalent of thinking for 
themselves. 

It should be hardly necessary to men- 
tion the Press; but we do not use it 
enough. Articles,-signed and unsigned, 
letters and news, should stream forth 
from architects to the local and metro- 
politan Press as fast as editors would 
accept them. Then the world would know 
that architects and a1chitecture existed. 
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The pressure of the Institute and the 
Allied Societies should be such that it 
should be impossible for any newspaper 
to continue the universal custom of 

ublishing accounts of the opening of 
uildings without naming the architect. 
This one apparently small reform would 
have a surprisingly great effect. 

The main thing is to exert influence ; 
how, where and when to exert it, every 
architect must settle for himself Above 
all methods, and open to all, is the very 
potent and insidious method of casual 
conversation. It was the casual-conver- 
sation of the serpent that brought about 
the fall of man; the casual conversation 
of architects, if they all worked in one 
direction, might go a long way to bring 
about the raising of our towns. 

Now all this advice sounds very 
obvious. It not only sounds so, but isso. 
There is nothing new about it ; no inte- 
resting panacea for the ills we suffer from. 
But it is ‘always being forgotten, and 
therefore always wants renewing ; and 
worse, where it is remembered, it is 
always being shirked. The fact 1s, we 
architects have too pleasant a time 
merely doing the work that lies to hand— 
so pleasant that we are not willing to risk 
rebuff in what looks like an unnecessary 
and disagreeable outside job. Design is 
a fiercely absorbing occupation; every 
architect knows that when a piece of 
work comes in, it is apt to possess him for 
days or weeks, body and soul, waking 
and sleeping, eating and fasting, talking 
and going on a journey. Still, the 
cea job is not unnecessary, but 
essential for the good of our calling and 
the world ; for the most ardent designer 
there are intervals, which may be turned 
to advantage—to what better advantage 
than in pursuing the, policy of pin-pricks 
for the Cause ? 

(Zo be continued.) 
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RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR 
AS EXISTING IN FRANCE-—II. 


Tue Loi d’ Alignement gives powers to 
municipal authorities to create a servi- 
tude on and bordering on public thorough- 
fares, which is in advance of the line 
of frontage laid down on authorised 
plans of alignment; this servitude, pre- 
venting the erection of any new building 
or the reconstruction or structural repair 
of any portion of any old building 
existing upon it, in process of time 
secures the rectification of the lines of 
frontage in old streets as well as their 
widening,’ but is tedivusly slow. 

This law had its origin in the reign 
of Henri IV, in 1607, when it was 
enacted that arora sy should be made 
to the Grand Voyer, or Surveyor to the 
King, for permission to build along any 
part of the grande voirie, or Rateey, 
thus securing to him power to amend 
the lines of frontage; but about a 
century and a half later, the need for 
systematic procedure becoming apparent, 
instructions were issued that every town 


of upwards of 4,000 inhabitants should 
cause fhe preparation of plans of its 
streets, together with recommendations 
as to the future lines of frontage to be 
adopted. by 

Fi Such plans were to consist of a general 








map of the town, to a scale of zs; 
and another showing all buildings abut- 
ting on the streets, to a scale of sto— 
a vast undertaking, which has, we believe, 
been actually accomplished in the 
athena On these plans the line of 

ontage of each property bordering on 
the streets is shown with its side boun- 
daries, and in the case of public buildings 
the external walls are drawn in detail, 
as also their approaches and main 
entrances. 

Some general’ instructions were issued 
for the guidance of the engineers, sur- 
veyors, and others engaged in studying 
the adjustment of the frontage lines, 
amongst which we find that widening, if 
not equally on the two sides, is to take 
place on the side of the less valuable 
property ; that a series of straight lines 
is to be followed, to avoid curved fron- 
tages difficult to set out; and, that the 
situation and aspect of public buildings, 
as well as all su ieaticl property, are 
to be respected. 

The procedure in regard to the public 
exhibition of the plans, and the enquiry 
instituted by the Prefect of the Départe- 
ment, before the new alignment becomes 
effective by the declaration of their 
public utility by the Chief of the State, 
are similar to those of expropriation, 
and will be described later, as also the 
mode of awarding compensation. 

The structural repairs which are pro- 
hibited by the servitude of alignment 
are such as would consolidate the build- 
ing and prolong its duration indefinitely. 
On the other hand, the Courts have 
allowed the repair of roofs and cornices, 
fagades to be raised, and the position of 
windows altered. The equity of this 
“ servitude” is based on the principle 
that the thoroughfares are public pro- 
perty; buildings erected along them 
enjoy light, air, and convenience from 
their proximity, and their owners are 
therefore held to respect. the enjoyment 
and convenience of the public. 

When, from whatever cause, the owner 
of property to be set back desires to 
rebuild, the new alignment must be 
followed unhesitatingly ; and should he 
not be satisfied with the offer of com- 
pensation made to him by the municipal 
authorities, he can apply to the Prefect 
of the Département for a consideration 
of his claims by the “Jury of Expro- 
priation”’ at. their next sitting, and its 
award is binding on both parties, unless 
notice of appeal before the Cour-de- 
Cassation is made within fifteen days. 
In estimating compensation, no con- 
sideration is given to buildings on the 
ground to be vacated as the owner may 
enjoy their use until, from decay or 
other causes,- his property becomes 
subject to condemnation as injurious 
to the public, and reconstruction neces- 
sary at his expense. In the valuation of 
the land much depends on the free space 
in the rear of the house; for, if garden 
land only, the setting-back is not costly ; 
but should sufficient ground not exist 
for rebuilding a healthy house, the whole 
site is purchased, and offered at a price 
to the adjoining owner. The adjoining 
owner may appeal for a valuation by a 
jury, if willing to purchase ; but if un- 
willing, it is possible for the authorities 
to acquire his er by the agency of 
the Law of Expropriation on account 
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of Public Utility, and to dispose of the 
two sites as they deem best. 

This Act, not being costly in execution 
to the community, is-applied in many 
of the provincial towns with manifest 
advantage, where its exceedingly slow 
operation is not of great inconvenience. 
It is also in operation in many of the 
older streets of Paris, although a general 
pen of alignment of the city has never 

een executed, the task having proved 
too formidable. 


ee 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


Wir the general release from Government 
control of raw materials used in industry, the 
necessity for rationing disappears, and the 
Civil Industries Committee, through whom 
that rationing has been exercised, is now to b. 
disbanded. The Committee was appointed by 
Dr. Addison, then Minister of Munitions, in 
February, 1917, under the name of the Priority 
Advisory Committee. Its duties were to 
investigate the claims of industries threatened 
with hardship or extinction owing to the 
shortage of raw materials, and to make arrange- 
ments whereby they might at least be kept 
alive, even if not maintained at their former 
level. The Committee comprised some Depart- 
mental officials, but was composed mainly of 
business men of such standing as to give to the 
traders of the country a feeling of confidence 
that their interests would be safeguarded. 
The Committee was housed at the headquarters 
of the Priority Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions until December, 1917, when it was 
constituted a sub-committee of the War 
Priority Committee and transferred to LI, 
Pall Mall. 

In full accord with the Controller of Priority, 
the Committee from the beginning undertook 
the rationing of manufacturers already grouped 
together in trade associations, or capable of 
being grouped. It investigated the affairs of 
91 trades, in 78 of which a rationing system 
was established. From the outset, the Com- 
mittee worked on the principle of winnin, the 
co-operation of thé traders themselves. No 
decisions were made without consultation with 
representatives of the industries concerned, 
and the meetings between the two sides were 
full and frank, The Committee originated the 
system of appointing, as official rationing 
authorities, independent persons of high stand- 
ing, chiefly firms of chartered accountants. 
To assure that the supplies of raw materials 
should be forthcoming the Committee worked 
in close touch with various Government De- 
partments. 

The Committee has met for almost two 
years twice a week regularly, and in its earlier 
months-three times a week. The chairman, 
Mr. John Wormald, of Messrs. Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., has given the whole of his time to the 
work, assisted by Mr. Frederick Simmons, 
and by Miss Fraser, as Secretary, with no other 
staff. The Committee have been warmly 
thanked not only by the Government, but also 
by the traders whom they rationed. 





—_— 
i ae 


London Arterial Roads. 


The Town Planning Institute have convened 
a special meeting to be held at the Surveyors 
Institution, Great George-street, Westminster, 
on the 17th inst., at 6 p.m., to discuss the 
Reports of the Road Board to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the Western-avenue and tie 
North Circular-road, proposed by the Lon: — 
Arterial Road Conference. The discussion wil 
be open to members of Local Authorities ‘ of 
Greater London and of societies interested in hea 
problems of road traffic: The discuss on wil be 
opened by Mr. Rees Jeffreys, the late Secret ny 
oPthe Road Board. The reports to be discusse ' 
are included in the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Road Board, H.C. 94, 1918. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 








The Supply of Materials. 


In connection with the question of national 
housing, recommendations approved by repre- 
sentatives of local authorities have been 
submitted to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council. The recommendations 
were adopted at a special conference convened 
by the Council, at which there were present 
representatives of local authorities of the 
Federation of the Building Trade Employers 
and the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives, as well as architects and surveyors. 
In the memorandum grave anxiety is expressed 
concerning the possibility that the practical 
fulfilment of the housing programme to be 
carried into effect by the Government and 
local authorities will be endangered unless 
special measures are adopted to increase 
enormously the production of building material. 
The opinion is expressed that the Government 
should continue to purchase all timber both at 
home and abroad, and should sell it at fixed 
prices, as near cost as feasible, to timber 
merchants and builders, and to local authorities. 

We take the following from the memoran- 
dum :— 

The Shortage in the Supply of Bricks. 

The following figures contained in the 
Carmichael Report, page 4 (14), were fully 
discussed in the light of the independent 
estimates contained on page 90 of the Tudor 
Walters Report, showing that to build 300,000 
cottages 5,431,380,148 bricks will be required :— 

“Tt would appear that the average annual 
production of the last three years prior to the 
war was 2,805,748,000, and the output for the 
year 1917 was 1,052,246,000. The expressed 
demand is for 2,937,229,750 during the first 
year after the war. Considering the incom- 
pleteness of our returns—for instance, only 
50 per cent. of the local authorities have replied, 
and our figures are based only upon actual 
replies—it will be seen at once how far short 
of the demand the supply may fall. Again, 
to take only one instance of the use of bricks, 
viz., in the provision of workmen’s houses. It 
is desired, and in some quarters it has been 
thought probable (but in this we cannot concur), 
that 300,000 houses may be built in England 
and Wales in the first year after the war. That 
number of houses would require 6,000,000,000 
bricks, 50 per cent. more than may be expected 
to be produced’ annually even if the existing 
works are made to produce to their utmost 
capacity.” 

The following figures, given in the Carmichael 
Report, page 4 (14), were also discussed :— 


Approximate production of 


bricks, 1917 . . .-  1,052,246,000 
Average annual output for 

years 1911-12-13 2,805,748,000 
Estimated maximum output 

with existing plant, provided 

sufficient labour is available.. . 3,985,636,000 


Great disappointment was expressed at the 
meeting with regard to the failure of the 
Carmichael Committee to submit strong and 
definite constructive proposals on the methods 
by which the bricks needed for the Government 
Housing Programme are to be produced, and 
after careful consideration it was decided to 
pass the following resolution : 

‘his meeting is of opinion that the Ministry 
of Supply should forthwith deal with the 
question of the supply of bricks by taking 
charge of the brickfields of the country, reopen- 
ing those now derelict, with any necessary 


- plant and enlargements, releasing the men and 


coal necessary for the purpose, and supplying 
the necessary financial assistance to brickfield 
owners, the whole matter to be organised by 
local men, fully acquainted with the process 
of production, including employers and repre- 
sentatives of workmen in the trade, in con- 
junction with a liaison officer acting on behalf 
of the Government, 





Great sympathy was expressed for the smaller 
brickmakers, and the Emergency Committee 
entrusted with the duty of submitting these 
resolutions to the Government were desired 
to urge their just claims to substantial aid. 
It was felt that to allow them to remain unaided 
would mean undeserved financial ruin for them 
at a time when, in the interests of the whole 
country, they should be aided to improve and 
extend their power of production just as the 
smaller engineering shops were aided to increase 
their production in time of war. 


The Production and Supply of Cement. 

It was unanimously agreed that it*would not 
be possible for the Ministry of Supply to leave 
questions as to (a) the extent to which the 
output should be increased, and (6) the prices 
to be charged, to be determined by the cement 
firms. It was recognised also as necessary, in 
order to secure the supply of the materials 
necessary for the carrying into effect of the 
Government. programme, for the Ministry of 
Supply to treat cement firms as engineering 
firms were treated during the war, viz., as 
controlled establishments, prices being based 
on the cost of production, as ascertained by a 
carefully devised system of costing. 


The Production of Fittings. 

It was unanimously agreed at the meeting 
that the Government should be urged to take 
action in regard to the production of fittings. . . 

It was decided to urge the Ministry of Supply 
to set up a special committee of experts, in 
order to report on the necessary steps to be 
taken to secure the improvements in the 
standards of design of the fittings to be pro- 
duced in great bulk and to be used in the 
construction of the 300,000 houses to be built 
by the State and local authorities acting in 
co-operation. 

Coal and the Production of Building Materials. 
The following resolution was passed :— 
This meeting is of opinion that until normal 

conditions are established, the price of coal 
should continue to be controlled, and the 
supplies required for the production of building 
materials should be allocated by the Ministry 
of Supply, acting with the advice of regional 
committees. 


A Central Building Industry Committee and 
; Regional Committees. 
The meeting discussed in close detail the 

proposal—under the Report of the Carmichael 

Committee—to set up a building industry 

committee and regional committees, and the 

following resolution was passed fby 59 votes 

to 8 :— , 
That this meeting is of opinion that the 

establishment of a central building industry 

committee (as proposed in the Carmichael 

Report, paragraph 44) should not be proceeded 

with, but that the functions assigned to the 

Central Committee in that report, both as 

regards production and allocation of materials, 

should be performed by the newly established 

Ministry of Supply. 

With regard to the formation of regional 
committees, as suggested in the Carmichael 
Report, the general principle was approved, 
and the following resolution was passed :— 

This Joint Meeting of Committees is of 
opinion that, under the Minister of Supply, 
regional committees should be established, with 
the functions of (a) the stimulation of the 
production of building materials within their 
areas, and (b) the regulation and distribution 
of building resources and of such materials as 
may, by reason of insufficiency, require alloca- 
tion. 

This meeting is further of opinion that such 
regional committees should be constituted as 
follows, viz. :— 

As ta 35 per cent representatives of local authori- 
ties within the area. 

As to 15 per cent. representatives of architects, 
civil engineers, and surveyors. 





As to 25 per cent. representatives of builders 
and merchants and building material manu- 
facturers. 

As to 25 per cent. representatives of Labour. 


The Prices to be Paid for Building Materials. 

The prices to’ be paid for building materials 
needed to carry into effect the housing schemes 
of local authorities were discussed in relation 
to the following paragraph—page 5 (21)—of 
the Carmichael Report :— 

“We do not make any proposals with refer- 
ence to the control of prices. This is a question 
that will need consideration in the light of 
circumstances as they may be found to exist.. 
We do not propose either that manufacturers 
should do other than sell in the open market.” 

Bearing in mind the fact that, in carrying into 
effect the proposed housing policy, the Govern- 
ment and the local authorities will enter into a 
partnership in loss, the meeting unanimously 
took the view that it will be against the public 
interest to leave the prices of building materials 
to be decided by the law of supply and demand 
operating in an open market. In support of 
this view the Emergency Committee desire to 
point out that the expenditure on the 300,000 
houses to “be built will probably exceed 
£100,000,000, and as this money will be expended 
in a period throughout which there will be a 
great shortage of materials, the State and the 
local authorities will not be justified in spending 
together this great sum-of money without 
taking steps to control the prices of the materials 
to be used in building these 300,000 cottages. 


Local Authorities and? Building , Trades 
Employers. 

The meeting discussed fully the relations 
between local authorities and building trades 
employers, in the light of the proposals con- 
tained in the paragraphs 5 to 13 of the Report 
of the Treasury Standing Committee on Co- 
ordination of Departmental Action in regard 
to Contracts (Colwyn Committee). It was 
recognised that special measures must be taken 
to deal with the exceptional conditions likely 
to prevail in the period throughout which the 
cottages would be built, and the following 
resolution was therefore passed :— 

That this Joint Meeting of Committees is of 
opinion that the estimates upon which the 
Government grant is based should be a lump 
sum contract, subject to any fluctuations in 
cost of materials, labours, and foundations 
made in accordance with a schedule of prices 
fixed, for the time being, for materials by the 
Government, and for labour, by the Conciliation 
Board for the building trade, and that contracts 
should be entered into upon this basis. This 
meeting is further of opinion that the Govern- 
ment subsidy should be adjusted to take account 
of any such fluctuations in cost of materials 
or labour which may take place during the 
carrying out of the schemes. 

With regard to the methods to be adopted 
of distributing work amongst builders, the 
unanimous feeling was that, as in most districts 
there are building trades employers of tried 


- capacity, the work should, as a rule, be given 


to these,.and not to contractors taking up huge 
contracts from a centre. Quite apart from the 
enormous importance of setting these local 
firms steadily at work, in order to aid the 
process of successful demobilisation, it was 
recognised that public opinion would require 
local authorities to see that the energies and 
abilities of local firms should be given a fair 
field. It was also recognised as desirable that 
wherever possible small employers in the 
building trade, and especially men who have 
built cottages in the past, should be given an 
opportunity of tendering for this work, thus 
removing any cause for complaint there might 
be as to the unfair treatment of this section of 
the building industry under the Government 
policy. 
Local Authorities and Workmen. 

It was unanimously agreed that a yesolution 
should be passed, urging the Government and 
local authorities to agree conjointly that in all 
arrangements for the building of cottages the 
wages to be paid shall be those agreed on by 
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the Conciliation Board for the Building Trade, 
these wages to become operative in regard to all 
schemes, whether urban or rural, carried into 
effect under the Government scheme. 


Housing Schemes on Town planning Lines. 

The meeting decided to support the following 
proposal by Sir Tudor Waiters’ Committee, 
page 78 (2) :— ad 

‘** During the emergency period power should 
be given to the local government boards to 
exempt any housing scheme of which the plans 
and specifications are approved by them from 
such statutes, by-laws, or regulations as in the 
circumstances the boards consider it would not 
be expedient to enforce.” 

The meeting fully endorsed the view taken 
by the Tudor Walters Committee (pages 9 and 
10), that the preparation of a town planning 
scheme, provided the right method of securing 
that the regulations governing a housing scheme, 
and more especially the regulations relating to 
road widths, should be in full accordance with 
modern standards of wise estate development. 
They further agreed with the suggestion, made 
by the Tudor Walters Committee, that the 
procedure under the town planning clauses of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, 
should be simplified .and desired that the 
following resolution, passed by a large number of 
conferences called by the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, should be submitted to 
the Government in this relation :— 

That this Conference, recognising the value of 
the benefits to be conferred on the whole 
community by the exercise of municipal 
guidance and control in securing the well- 
ordered development of both urban and rural 
areas, urges the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to prepare and submit to Parlia- 
ment legislation to provide that all local 
authorities shall be required to prepare simplified 
planning schemes, in which the following 
matters shall be made obligatory :— 

(1) The limitation of building densities per 
acre. 

(2) The defining of that portion of the site 
area of a dwelling house which may be covered 
with buildings. wid 

(3) The fixing of buildmg lines on7new and 
existing roads. 

(4) The provision of open spaces. 


Government Aid for Experiments in Com- 
munal Supply. 

The meeting warmly endorsed the proposals 
in paragraphs 82 and 83 of the Summary of 
the Tudor Walters Report, and the following 
resolution was passed :-— 

That this Joint Meeting of Committees urges 
the Government to give special grants in aid 
to those local authorities who are willing to 
undertake experimental schemes, on an adequate 
scale for the supply of hot water, central heating, 
and central washing houses. 


Preparation of Schemes. 

With regard to the recommendation (160) :— 
‘“« Every housing scheme to be submitted to the 
local government boards for approval should be 
prepared by a competent architect,” it was 
decided to urge the Local Government Board, 
in making regulations relative to this point, 
to amend the proposal to read, ‘ architect or 
surveyor.” The meeting was unanimously 
agreed,that, in all cases, housing schemes should 
be prepared by competent men. By a very large 
majority, it was agreed that where the surveyor 
to the local authority could show by his work 
that he is fully competent, his plans should be 
accepted just as readily as those of any other 
competent architect or surveyor. It was also 
decided by resolution to suggest to local authori- 
ties that where schemes involve the building of 
numbers of houses, the designs should be 
prepared by more than one competent architect 
or surveyor to avoid monotony of type and 
secure diversity of treatment, and that steps 
should be taken in such cases to secure that the 
various designs should be harmonised to secure 
a proper unity throughout the whole estate. .. . 

With regard to the proposal of the Tudor 
Walters Committee that district housing com- 








missioners should be appointed, the Joint 
Committee Meeting of the National Council 
decided to express general approval of the 
proposal,” 

Other resolutions advocated that local 
authorities should, by legislation, be able to 
acquire undeveloped land for housing purposes, 
at the price at which it is valued under the 
Finance Act, with such reasonable addition 
for severance (if any) by way of compensation 


as may be ascertained according to the regula- - 


tions to be framed by the appropriate Govern- 
ment Department, having for their object the 
elimination of all speculative values, and that 
similar principles should apply in respect to the 
acquisition of land with buildings thereon 
required for any public purpose. ‘‘ This con- 
ference,” it is added, ‘is, however, of opinion 
that before such legislation comes into operation 
owners should be given the opportunity of 
having their land re-valued, and that local 
authorities who are contemplating the purchase 
of any land or lands for a public purpose should 
be informed what the valuation of same is upon 
the application to the appropriate Government 
Department.” 


—_—- ee ——___—_——_ 


DEMOBILISATION. 


Unrest among the troops over demobilisation 
seems to be at an end, 

Nothing is to be gained by releasing men 
for whom employment is not waiting, and it 
is essential that during the coming months, 
while large armies must remain in the occupied 
parts of Germany and in support in France, 
that those who are responsible for the recon- 
struction of industry should push on with their 
plans, so that they will be ready for the day 
when general demobilisation is ordered. Business 
men are anxious that the Government should 
quickly do two things :— 

First, they should introduce the Bill for the 
restoration of trade union rights and privileges 
suspended during the war. Everything, it is 
said, turns on this measure, and on the attitude 
which trade unions will take towards the 
restriction of output. Enterprising manu- 
facturers take no exception to high wages and 
shorter hours, but say that these conditions 
can only be maintained if output is increased. 
With improved machinery and standardisation 
high wages can be paid as readily in this country 
as they are in America, but deliberate limitation 
of production would be fatal. 

The second thing required from the Govern- 
ment is an early announcement concerning 
future taxation. Before big industrial projects 
are launched manufacturers must know on 
what basis the excess profits tax is to be placed, 
and what general taxation is likely to be 
levied. 

It was stated in the Times on Saturday 
that in the process of recasting the machinery 
of Government, which demobilisation and 
reconstruction will involve, the Board of Trade 
would regain many of the functions which 
during the war have passed to the Ministry of 
Munitions, the War Office, and the Admiralty. 
No two Government Departments—with the 
‘exception of the War Office—are more intimately 
bound up with the demobilisation problem than 
the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Labour. 
In this connection it is interesting to know 
that Sir Albert Stanley at the Board of Trade 
has in view the establishment of a special 
Department which is to keep in touch with 
trade associations, so that the Government 
may know week by week the factors which 
may be retarding industrial progress and 
efficiency. Witl the possession of this infor- 
mation, steps can be taken to meet deficiencies of 
raw material, scarcity of labour, or inadequate 
shipping facilities. Centralisation is urgently 
needed, so that employers and business. men 
may avoid the annoyance of being referred 
from department to department, as they have 
been during the war, and measures are to be 
taken, it is stated, to bring about this improve- 
ment in the relations between the State and 
commercial industry. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET. 


THE Mart is now in the builder’s hands for 

conversion to the requirements of its ne. 
owners, the Bank of England. The consequen( 
removal of the Estate Exchange to adjacen: 
and better, offices in Tokenhouse-buildings was, 
says the Times, effected in a novel manner. 
The back windows of the old premises fa 
those of the new, but are separated by « 
“well” about 60 ft. deep and 30 ft. across. 
This was temporarily bridged by scaffolding, 
and, a hole having been made in the roof, 
the archives and furniture of the ~Exchany 
were lifted out and carried across. In this 
way many tons of material were moved easily 
and quickly, without using the staircases ai 
all. The particulars of sale filed at the 
Exchange extend over some 60 years. Ex- 
perience during the few days that have already 
elapsed since the closing of the Mart seems to 
indicate that the Estate Exchange is entering 
upon a new field of usefulness to agents now 
that sales are no longer centred in one place 
in the City, special arrangements having been 
made for the collection of results, wherever the 
auctions are held. 
* A number of Camberwell investments will 
come under the hammer of Mr. Alex. Robertson, 
at the Surrey Masonic Hall, on January 29. 
London properties to be offered at Hanover- 
square by Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley 
in the next week or two include freeholds in 
Dover-street, Piccadilly, and Albemarle-street, 
and about 14,000 ft. super in Mayfair, known 
as M. and W. Milton’s Riding School. 

Sir Hamilton Hulse has instructed Messrs. 
Woolley & Wallis to sell outlying parts of the 
Breamore estate, Hants. Next Saturday, at 
Cambridge, Messrs. Looker & Theakston will 
offer 1,580 acres in Hunts, and at Newport 
Messrs. F. Pittis & Son are selling about 1,200 
acres in the Isle of Wight. A Brighton ground- 
rent of £250 a year, with reversion to premises 
in North-street, awaits offers, along with copy- 
holds in West-street, and 30 acres at Kemp 
Town, locally, on January 20, through Messrs. 
Wilkinson, Son & Welch. The sixteenth 
century house and 1,700 acres, Wanborough 
Manor, near Guildford, are to be offered, in 
London next month, by Messrs. Wilson & Co. 

Calcot Park, an early Georgian house, and 
287 acres, near Reading, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Nicholas shortly, and they are also to offer 
Pallinghurst, a modern house, with a large 
area of land, on the Surrey and Sussex borders. 
Nearly 400 acres a few miles from Banbury 
have been placed in Messrs. Curtis & Henson’s 
hands for early disposal. Other extensive 
estates are shortly coming under the hammer, 
among them Norton Place, an Adam house, 
and about 4,000 acres, in North Lincs, Messrs. 
John D. Wood & Co. being the agents. 

Edgbaston Assembly Rooms, a freehold at 
the corner of Hagley-road, will be offered at 
Birmingham shortly by Messrs. Frank Matthews 
& Co. Next month Messrs. Trubshaw & 
Taylor are to sell small holdings near Nuneaton, 
and other property. 


Benzo] for Commercia] Motors. 


The National Council of the Commercial 
Motor Users Association (Incorporated) has 
decided to issue a list of suppliers of benzol, 
for use in motor vehicles, uniform with the !ist 
of gas filling stations which the Association 
issued last year. In order that this list may 
be as complete as possible, suppliers of Benzol 
Motor Spirit, who are desirous that their names 
should be included, are requested to send the 
following information to Captain F. G. Bristow, 
General Secretary, The Commercial Motor Users 
Association (Incorporated), 83, Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W. 1 :—(1) Name of firm, full address 
of depot, and hours during which supplies of 
Benzol may be obtained. (2) Price (a) tins ( b) 
in barrels or drums, (c) in tank wagons. (3) 
Any special conditions that appertain as to 
distribution. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Wr take the following from the Report of the 
Council of the Society of Architects for the 
ear ended October 31, 1918, which was pre- 
sented at the Annual General Meeting, on 
January 16:— * 

The Society has held sixty-two meetings 
during the year, of which fifty-five were Council 
and Committee meetings and the remainder 
Qrdinary meetings, for the transaction of 
routine business. 

Vembership.—Thirty-one candidates have 
been admitted to Membership and four to 
Studentship. Alfter allowing for deaths, resig- 
nations, lapses, removals and transfers, the 
total membership on October 31, 1918, was 
1,170. 

Upwards of 370 of the members (in every 
class) are serving with H.M. Forces. ' 

Finance.-—The Revenue account and balance 
sheet for the year ended October 31, 1918, 
shows an increase in the total expenditure, an 
increase in the income and a surplus for the 
year of £559. The policy of placing the whole 
of the surplus for the year to reserve for bad 
debts has been continued, and the balance 
sheet shows an increased total surplus of 
£3,398 after writing down the assets to a 
minimum. A leasehold redemption fund has 
been formed in connection with the Society’s 
premises account in place of writing off an 
annual sum for depreciation. There is no 
charge on the Society’s premises or other 
securities, and the financial position of the 
Society continues to be well established. 

Scientific and Industrial Research.Some 
time ago, at the request of the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Council submitted to that body 
a programme of its proposals for research into 
the question of the greater utilisation of local 
materials in building construction. While 
this programme was under consideration by 
the Committee the housing question became 
more acute, particularly in regard to the supply 
of cottages, and the Society has been asked 
for the time being to concentrate its efforts on 
obtaining certain data from its members; 
instead of proceeding with the more elaborate 
scheme referred to. The co-operation of the 
members of the Society was therefore invited 
in supplying data relating to local methods and 
building materials adopted and used in various 
parts of the country in connection with the 
erection and design of cottages, together with 
information as to the possibility of combining 
standardised structural units with local materials 
and finding suitable artificial substitutes for such 
building materials as it is difficult or impossible 
to obtain at the present time, and which are 
likely to be scarce for some time after the end 
of the war. It was not anticipated by the 
Souncil that under the conditions then existing 
and with so many members absent on active 
service, that the response could be very general, 
ut the information received is being tabulated. 
Professional Practice and Defence.—The 
Practice Committee has continued to deal with 
points of practice brought before it by members, 
and has been able to assist a number of members 
vith advice on matters of professional etiquette, 
fees and points of practice. Since then the 
Council has adopted a very comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction calculated greatly to 
imerease the resources, scope and utility of the 
Society, render it more extensively serviceable 


to its members and facilitate its work in con- 
rm with the various progressive measures 
reform which it has in hand. Some of the 


Proposais will develop with the growth of the 
Society, but the chief and probably the most 
important one, which is connected with pro- 
fessional defence, is now in operation. The 
Counc! has established, with the guidance and 
‘pproval of its legal advisers, regulations 
Betling members in certain cases to apply to 
the Society for advice on points of law arising 
out of their professional practice, and for 


assistance in helping them to defend cases 





where questions of professional principle are 
involved. This scheme is an extension of the 
scope and power of the Board of Professional 
Defence set up by the Council some years ago, 
in connection with’ which the nucleus of a 
Defence Fund is already in hand. It is not 
intended that these facilities for advice and 
defence in professional matters shall be available 
for architects’ clients. These will continue to 
seek their own legal advice as heretofore. 
The Society’s scheme is intended solely for the 
assistance and protection of architects as such, 
and its scope is restricted to architects who, 
being members of the Society, may have 
occasion to apply to their Society to assist them 
in protecting their own professional character, 
status, and interests, and in promoting honour- 
able practice. 

The Beaux Arts Atelier—Owing to the 
premises at 16, Wells Mews, having changed 
hands, it became necessary for the Committee 
to find some temporary home for the Atelier, 
pending a removal to a permanent one after 
the War. The Council of the Society of 
Architects, through whose exertions the Beaux 
Arts Committee was first formed and the 
Atelier established and carried on until it 
became self-supporting, and which has housed 
the Committee from its inception at 28, Bedford 
Square, has placed at its disposal a room in 
the western annexe of the Society’s premises 
for use as an Atelier. 

Building after the War.—The Council was 
invited by the Building Materials Supply Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Reconstruction to 
submit its views on certain questions contained 
in a reference to the Committee regarding the 
supply of materials and labour, ‘&c., and to 
make recommendations as to any measure of 
control. The President, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, 
F.R.1L.B.A., the Vice-Presidents, Mr. A. Alban 
H. Scott, and Mr. FE. J. Partridge, F.S.1., and 
the Chairman of the Practice Committee, Mr. 
George Baines, F.R.1.B.A., met the Committee 
on the subject in amplification of the views 
expressed in the memorandum submitted to 
the Committee by the Council on June 20. 

The Council suggested in the event of the 
supply of material or labour being insufficient 
to fulfil the total building demands during the 
transition period, that an order for priority and 
control should be exercised for the shortest 
possible time. That all schemes for building 
work, whether for Government Departments 
or for industrial works, cottages and other 
classes of buildings, should come before one 
Committee only, that all building work should 
be decided entirely on the basis of national 
importance, that no Government Department, 
or Local Authority should have power to com- 
mandeer any building material, and that a 
priority Committee for post-war building work 
on which the Society should be represented 
should be instituted and started immediately, 
so as to ensure a continuity of policy and form 
a means whereby prospective building owners 
or their architects can get into touch and 
consult a controlling authority on building 
work after the termination of the war. Several 
of the Councils’ proposals were adopted by the 
Committee. 

Building Contract Form.—The Council has 
again approached the R.I.B.A. Council with a 
proposal for joint action in the production of a 
standard form of Building Contract, to be 
agreed by all architectural and other bodies 
representing the building industry. The 
Institute before taking any steps in this 
direction invited the Society’s comments on 
the R.I.B.A. revised form of contract. On 
going through this, the Society found it in 
effect substantially identical with the draft 
form of contract prepared by them in 1915, a 
coincidence indicating harmony of thought and 
intention between representatives of two bodies 
working independently on the same subject. 
Further consideration of the Society’s draft in 
the light of extended experience of war con- 





ditions suggested that there was room for 
improvement in certain directions, and it was 
decided by the Council before going further to 
ask the Institute whether it was their intention 
at the completion of the negotiations to issue 
a joint standard form of contract, or alter- 
natively in what other way the co-operation 
of the Society would be recognised in and on 
the proposed Standard Form of Building 
Contract when issued. In reply the Institute 
made it clear that their proposal was to con- 
tinue to issue the contract form as an Institute 
document, but that the Committee responsible 
for the revised document would meet the 
Society’s President and discuss the matter 
with him. 

The President, therefore, met the Institute 
Committee, but the representatives of the two 
bodies were unable to agree to the record of the 
conclusions arrived at, and in the meantime 
the Institute Council decided not to accept the 
recommendations of the Conference as put 
forward by their own representatives, viz., 
** that in order to keep the conditions of contract 
uniform it be issued by each Society with the 
President of the Society issuing the contract 
as appointing the arbitrator.” The point at 
issue between the representatives was whether 
the conditions referred to was the “ Institute 
revised form” or the one which the Society 
suggested should be “the joint work of the 
two bodies,” and to be agreed by the repre- 
sentatives of the building industry. Having 
twice failed in its endeavours to come to an 
agreement with the Institute, the Council has 
decided to issue a separate form of contract. 

Unity.—On February 6, 1918, a paper on 
“Unity in the Profession’? was read before 
the Society by Mr. Herbert Wigglesworth, 
F.R.1.B.A., and a resolution was passed recom- 
mending the Architects’ Reorganisation Com- 
mittee to consider what steps could be taken 
to carry into effect any of Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
proposals. It is interesting to note that the 
R.1I.B.A. Council has since then formed a 
Committee to consider the whole question of 
the future of British architecture, so that 
between the two Committees, one a Committee 
of the Institute Council and the other a Com- 
mittee representing every architectural body 
in Great Britain, it may be hoped that some 
satisfactory solution of the various problems 
may in due course be arrived at. The Society 
was invited to appoint representatives to give 
evidence before the R.I.B.A. Committee and 
nominated the President, the Junior Vice- 
President, the Hon. Secretary, and the Secretary 
to undertake the duty. These members have 
since given their evidence in amplification of 
written replies by the Council to certain 
inquiries put to them by the Institute. 

Decimal Association.—The proposals of this 
Association with regard to British Decimal 
Coinage were by request of the Association 
considered by the Council, who gave their 
support to the scheme. 

Housing.—The Society is taking a very 
active part in the Housing question, and is 
represented on several bodies dealing with 
this subject, and has, through the President, 
given evidence before the Local Government 
Board Committee on Building Construction, 
presided over by Sir J. Tudor Walters, M.P. 
The Council is also taking active steps to secure 
for architects a proper share of the professional 
work in connection with the Government 
Housing schemes. 

Generally.—The policy of the Council during 
the past year has been as before, to look after 
the professional interests of its members, 
especially those serving in H.M. Forces and 
others disadvantaged by the War, and to look 
ahead so as to be able to take advantage of 
any opportunity of enlarging the scope and 
utility of the Society. It is hoped and antici- 
pated that the facilities now existing for 
professional defence through the Society will 
be one of the most useful and far-reaching 
items in the general scheme of development 
of the Society’s resources, and that it will attract 
to the Society an increasing number of those 
members of the profession who are in sympathy 
with the Society’s objects. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


By Ernest J. Brown, Past President [.M.B. and AI. Assocn., 





National 


Federation of Building Trades Employers, and Institute of Builders. 


Ir is an accepted fact that this country 
was unprepared for war in 1914, but it 
comes with rather a shock when one 
realizes that in 1919 we are just as 
unprepared for peace, particularly when 
one considers the length of time during 
which certain Government Committees 
have been at work preparing the way for 
a resumption of the various trades of 
the country so soon as peace should come. 

It was quite evident that with the 
cessation of hostilities must necessarily 
come the cessation of manufacture of 
munitions of war, which was engaging 
an army of men and women at home; 
yet we find, two months after the Armis- 
tice was declared, that same army, to 
a great extent, still engaged on what 
must be useless work, and, even if that 
army had been: paid wages and done no 
work, a great saving in material of vital 
importance to the country might have been 
made, and it would have paid well in the 
end. One proof of ineptitude was daily 
witnessed in Whitehall, where thousands 
of workers marched to the offices of the 
Ministry of Munitions and demanded 
reinstatement of those who were sud- 
denly dismissed, with Christmas im- 
mediately before them, and the See 
of no money for celebrating the happiest 
Christmas for four years! With scarcely 
any demur and with no apology to the 
workers, the officisls declared their 
orders “ off,” and the various deputations 
returned in joyful mood, having wasted 
the biggest part of the day in “demon- 
‘strating.” 

The building industry has, all through 
the war, had good cause for complaint 
in view of the callous treatment it has 
received at the hands of certain Govern- 
ment Departments. In spite of entreat- 
ies, complaints and even threats uttered 
by both employers and operatives, all 
manner of orders were issued which were 
at ‘utter variance with common. sense 
and with the usual customs governin 
the industry. And now it is all over an 
the industry is practically left to itself 
to make good the damage and evolve 
order out of chaos; and what a colossal 
task it appears to be! 

Wages are, to use a well-understood 
eaenge “all over the shop.” Conditions 

ave been changed, working rules 
ignored, a new order (save the mark !) 
has been created, from which, unfortun- 
ately, there has emanated a desire on 
the part of the rank-and-file of Labour 
to throw over the trade-union officials 
and leaders, and strike out on a line for 
themselves, which must eventually tead 
to disaster. How is this to be combated ? 
How is order to be reached out of this 
chaos? How can the industry be once 
again put upon its feet, and the closer 
co operation between employer and 
employed be arrived at? These are 
the préblems which all serious-minded 
business men must set about to solve, 
and quickly. 

Already strikes have occurred which 


have only been ended by employers 


taking a firm stand, and with the hearty 
co-operation of the union leaders, who, 
so far as London is concerned, have 
shewn that they, at any rate, have not 
been spoiled by Government interference, 
and can still call their souls their own. 
It was earnestly hoped that the Indus- 
trial Council, when formed, would have 
a great influence for good, and the building 
industry was one of the first to set up 
that Council; but it seems unwieldy, 
only meets quarterly, and is a very 
expensive body to carry on, and, so 
far, does not appear to have grappled 
with a single important matter connected 
with the trade of the country, but has 
spent its time principally in setting up 
one or two committees, and in internal 
organization, and so time passes and 
no real business is done. There are 
many matters of the gravest importance 
to the industry to which the Council 
should give its earnest attention, one 
of the most important being the question 
of improving the output, which, particu- 
ay during the war, has become notori- 
ously bad. Surely, means can be devised 
whereby this difficulty ean be overcome, 
if only by constant conference between 
employers and workmen. In London, 
an arrangement which gives great 
promise of good results has been entered 
into between the L.M.B.A.I. Associa- 
tion and the London. Branch of the 
Operatives’ Federation, whereby fort- 
nightly meetings take place for the pur- 
pose of discussing just such problems 
as the one mentioned, and a far better 
feeling now exists between the two 
bodies than one would have ever dreamed 
of prior to the war. This is all to the 
good, but it would be well if other centres 
ollowed suit, and from these local 
conferences there might soon grow 
conferences of more far-reaching import- 
ance, which might be of national charac- 
ter, and which should take place through 
the medium of the Industrial Council. 
Time must obviously be given to the 
newly formed Council in which to set its 
household in order, but time must not 
be wasted ; there is much to be done. 
At the moment the most-talked-of 
pee is the release of men from the 
orces, in order that business may start 
again on a peace footing, and here we see 
signs of more blundering on the part of 
officialdom. Much could be written on this 
subject and many things made public 
which would cause a universal outcry 
against the ineptitude of those in 
authority. In spite of the very elaborate 
and carefully prepared scheme of the 
re-settlement Committee of the Ministry 
of Labour for the early release of 
“ pivotal ” ms weeks have now passed 
and hardly a man has been released. 
The Ministry, some unexplained 
reason, was caught napping by the sudden 
cessation of hostilities, and it was really 
Gilbertian to witness the complete unpre- 
paredness of the Department during those 
exciting days of the Armistice. The 
result has been that the Department_has 
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been completely “snowed under” by 
thousands of “ Forms,” and nobody to 
attend to them, and although L.A.(\s 
have methodically done their part, and 
prepared and forwarded the forms to the 
Demobilisation Office, acting strictly 
according to instructions, not a man has 
been released, and these thousands of 
“Forms” are piled. en masse in certain 
offices, with the various heads of Depart- 
ments gazing upon them in complete 
bewilderment, and all for the want of 
decentralization. If these “ Forms” 
could have been treated in various 
centres instead of all in one building, and 
with the help of each trade concerned, 
there need never have been this terrible 
breakdown in the scheme. Once again 
it is proved that “ officials ” are not the 
people who should be entrusted with the 
carrying out of any scheme that could best 
be carried out by those interested in the 
different industries, who would bring 
business instincts to bear upon matters 
which officialdom can never view from 
a business standpoint. It brings vividly 
to mind that oft-quoted phrase, “ Oh, 
for a Business Government ! ” 

Much has been said and written upon 
the subject of licence and control, and the 
general opinion seems to be that these 
two great bugbéars should disappear now 
war 1S over. 


Everyone—builders -ineluded—is de- 


‘sirous of getting rid of control, but the 


ce 


word “control” is always understood 
to mean Government control, and there 
is a wide difference between that and the 
control which an industry might maintain 
over its own concerns, and here it would 
be well to carefully consider what was 
meant by control and licence uider the 
report of the Building Materials Supply 
Committee of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction. 

Now that control has been removed 
from practically all kinds of material in 
the building trade, one does not find that 
boom in the industry that was expected. 
The result of the removal of the ban from 
one very important material—lead—was 
the sudden jump up in the price of £11 
per ton, with the consequential rise 1 
the price of white lead, a material in such 
strong demand. Much work in_ the 
nature of re-decoration is waiting to be 
done, labour is costly, and the sudden 
rise in the cost of material has effectually 
postponed a vast amount of work being 
carried out, and a policy of “ wait am 
see” which way the cat will jump has 
followed. This can be taken as Just one 
single example of what will occur now 
that control is removed. ; 

It is whispered—in fact the whisper 
is becoming quite a shout—that contr 
has been removed from everything but 
bricks, and that arrangements are belng 
made by a Government Department to 

lace orders for huge quantities, ° 
sexed in order to stimulate the brick 
makers and get the yards re-opened, the 

resent so-called high prices of bricks 

e maintained in order to so sum ate 
production. The question nat + 
arises, “If these great quantities , 
bricks are ordered by the per ca 
Department, how are builders to 0 tal 
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bricks if they are to be kept only for 
building the much-talked-of 300,000 work- 
ing-class houses?” No pronouncement 
having been made by the Government 
Department concerned, builders and theiz 
clients are left in a state of conjecture, 
and contracts are therefore being kept 
back. Is this the way to encourage 
employment and re-settlement of the 
trade of the country ? 

In spite of everything that has been put 
forward to the contrary, the report of Dr. 
Addison’s Committee, framed after many 
months of careful examination of every 
branch of the industry, still holds the 
field, as being the wisest and most 
economical course to pursue, backed up as 
it was, even against the grain, by the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of England, Scotland and 
Wales. Again, one is tempted to exclaim, 
“Oh! for a——” 

In considering the building industry in 
all its phases, one comes across the 
recently passed “‘ Wages _ Restrictions 
Act,” and one cannot help seeing therein 
how very one-sided that Act really”is. 

o reduction in wages is to take place for 
six months from the passing of the Act, 
but there is no incentive in the Act to the 
workman to increase his output during 
that period. Whilst work during the 
war was almost entirely carried out for 
the Government, whether directly or 
indirectly, there never seemed to be the 
slightest idea of every man or woman 
putting forth his or her best endeavours 
in the way of speeding up production. 
Every time the question of increased 
production is discussed between employer 
and employed, the statement is repeated 
that the one cause of bad production is 
the fear of unemployment; that until 
continuity of employment can be guaran- 
teed, there will never be proper output. 
This could not have been substantiated 
during the war, there was a certainty of 
continuity of employment so long as the 
war lasted, so that the argument could not 
hold water. Whenever a “bonus on 
output ” system was introduced, the 
production went up by leaps and bounds, 
and the workman took home much larger 
sums of money and appeared perfectl 
contented, yet his Trade Union officials 
are always deadly opposed to the system, 
and that is one of the matters for cool and 
deliberate discussion, in order that the 
case may be understood, for there surely 
must be some good reason, which we 
cannot yet fathom, why a man should not 
be allowed to earn as much as he feels he 
can and ought to, after taking into con- 
sideration his physical capabilities, and 
without injury to himself, or running the 
risk of rapid deterioration. 

here is a most excellent little work 
entitled “From War to Work,” by 
Samuel Turner, which does one good to 
turn to at any odd leisure moments. A 
well-known firm of builders offered prizes 
‘or a Christmas competition amongst 
the employees of the aa for the best 

criticisms of certain passages taken from 
that book, and the writer of this article 
ais had the opportunity of reading the 
papers sent in, which has been quite an 
object lesson. 

_[t is evident, from the various criti- 
“isms sent in, that practically all the 
competitors are in favour of a form of 
erading in the various sections of the 
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works, and that the best-skilled or most 
industrious workman should receive 
better wages than the less skilled or 
more indolent workman; but no one 
offers any solution of how to overcome the 
difficulty in arriving at such payments, 
other than by “payment by result.” 
Unfortunately, at present, the societies 
have taken up a decidedly hostile attitude 
to this form of wage-earning, although 
the rank and file are evidently in aecord 
with it, and the question arises quite 
naturally in one’s mind, “ Who is right— 
leaders or the rank and file ? ” 

Lord Leverhulme, in a clever speech 
which he delivered recently at a dinner 
of the Rotary Club in London, and 
which was full of detail and_ figures, 
clearly proved his points, but the whole 
scheme he propounded depends upon 
“ piece-work payment,” or “ payment by 
results,” and there is really nothing in it 
when work can be carried out under 
those conditions. In the building trade, 
which is of such a discontinuous nature, 
it 1s extremely difficult to‘devise any 
scheme of profit-sharing such as Lord 
Leverhulme described, which depends 
upon piecework as the fundamental 
principle, until the trade societies look 
with favourable eyes upon the system of 
“ payment by results.” Cannot the In- 
dustrial Council take up this question 
and get a move on in the right direction ? 
Let us hope so, and the sooner the better. 

It is certain that high wages have come 
to stay ; it naturally follows that materials 
will be high in price, at any rate higher 
than in pre-war days. The cost of living 
will remain higher, for everything works 
in a circle ; the more money the worker 
has to spend, the more he has to pay for 
what he wants. One cannot, therefore, 
believe that any good purpose will be 
served in the long run by waiting to carry 
out new building works until prices 0 p ; 
the trade of the country must be set 
going if we are not to see the foreigner 
stepping in and reaping the fruits of our 
idleness. The policy of “ wait and see ” 
must never enter into our calculations, 
and, as we have so often been led to 
remark in recent years, “ Get on with the 
war,” let us now say “ Get on with the 
peace,” and all will yet be well. 


<i 
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Prospects of Cement Production in Germany. 


The German Cement Association informs the 
Miinchner Neueste N chrichten that while the 
object of the competent authorities during 
the war was to confine private building activities 
within the narrowest possible limits, the 
opposite policy is now being adopted. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the production of cement 
is dependent upon coal production and transport 
facilities, and under present conditions has 
gigantic difficulties to contend with. Transport 
fazilities have been reduced to a minimum by 
the demobilisation and the conditions of the 
armistice. Definite official utterances show 
that the coal supply will certainly not become 
better, and will very likely become worse in 
the near future. Meanwhile, the cement works 
are required to reinstate all their former work- 
men when discharged from the army. The 
productive capacity of the German cement 
industry amounts to about ten million tons 
per annum. The quantities of cement des- 
patched in the last years of peace amounted to 
7.5 million tons per annum; the quantity 
despatched in 1917. was 3.14 million tons; in 
1918, so far, only 1.6 million tons have been 
despatched, and by the end of the year this 
figure will have 1isen to 1.8-1.9 million tons. 





NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


THE ‘‘ SCHNELL’ METHOD OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. — 


About nine years ago, says Beton und Hisen, 

October 5, 1918, the firm Janesch and Schnell 
introduced the “Schnell” system of building 
construction, which is patented in Austria, 
Jermany, &c. The first important buildings 
were constructed in Bosnia, and the special 
features of the invention are the employment 
of hard and perfectly watertight cement blocks 
for the external face of the walls, with a lining 
of porous blocks inside, and air spaces between, 
The object is to avoid the trouble of damp 
walls which has been experienced with the use 
of hollow concrete blocks, and also to effect 
a considerable saving over brick walls both in 
cost and in consumption of fuel for brick 
burning. Special blocks for quoins and through 
connectors are used to effect proper bonding. 
The author then quotes the comparative costs 
of building by the new method and the old, 
which were found in the construction of new 
official quarters at Sarajevo. He estimates 
that about one-third of the fuel was saved 
which would have been employed in burning 
the bricks and lime for an ordinary building. 
The relative prices in 1916 were for the 
“Schnell” type of hollow walls, Kr.24.75 
(20s. 9d.) and for ordinary brick walls Kr.34.90 
(29s. 1d.) per cubic metre, showing a saving 
40 per cent, in favour of the ‘‘Schnell ” system. 
With regard to fuel, the price of which has 
been constantly rising, the author assumes the 
annual production of bricks in Austria as 
2,000 millions per annum, corresponding to 
7,000,000 cubic metres of walling, which at the 
reduced cost of Kr.10 shown above would show 
a total saving of Kr.70,000,000. He also 
shows that the saving of fuel would amount to 
28,000 wagonloads of coal ; he claims, moreover, 
that the loss of heat through the “ Schnell” 
walls is so much less than that through solid 
brick walls that two-thirds of the fuel for 
heating a given building could be saved. A 
photograph of 6 thermometers is reproduced 
in the text. Two of these came trom an 
ordinary building and were covered with mould, 
while the other four came from a ‘‘ Schnell” 
building and are dry, clean and free from 
mould, @°.= 


* PERMISSIBLE STRESSES FOR STRUCTURALS 
TRONWORK. 


At the request of the Austrian Government 
the Austrian Society of Engineers and Architects 
has drawn up proposals for the increase of 
the permissitle stresses in ironwork used for 
various structural purposes. These increases 
have been rendered possible owing to increased 
improvement in certain qualities of ingot iron 
and in structural methods. Careful attention 
has been paid in drawing up the suggestions 
to the nature of loads, stresses, &c., in buildings 
and bridges used for different purposes. Tables 
and a curve are given showing the increased 
limits allo.ed.—{ Zeitschrift des Oecesterr. Inge- 
nieur- und Architekten-Vereinee September 27 
1918.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY STORED IN REINFORCED 
CONCRETE! 


Mr. H. T. Eddy, in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, October, 1918, deals with this question. 
Expressions are obtained for computing the 
stored energy in concrete beams, columns and 
slabs and an estimate is made of the amount of 
this energy stored in the steel reinforcement and 
in the concrete respectively. It is supposed that 
the concrete cannot store much energy owing to 
cracks, but is much greater in the case of slabs 
than in beams, For this reiason the mode of 
action of slabs is entirely ddfférent to that of 
beams, and it is considered that it. is ;wholly 
inadmissible to attempt to compute slabs by the 
beam theory. 
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his own house at 


—Mr. W. H. Bell- 
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; Fricker’s Metal Co. 
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» fire escape staircase to 
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radford; alterations and 
ipping-street and 


Blind, Nos. 3/5, St. John- 
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ford ; alterations to 
“Street ; office and store to 
rt-road and Rumney-street, 


Hulme; tank s 
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Crumpsall ; stores to fitting 


Paras a & Rie tele 2 
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SINT THE BUILDER Kar 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[uwing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alonzside. in River Thames 
up to London Bridg> £ sg. d. 
Best StockS oc cccccarsesccccvcvccseseess 3 3 6 
Per 1000, Delivered -- London Goods wae. 
2. = 8. 
Fiettons .-..+- 27 11 Best Blue 
Lest Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Tire fordshire* . 718 6 
pricks ...6-. 89 56 0 Do. Bullnose -- 8 3 : 
chazeD BRIGKS— Blue Wire Cuts 6 23 
Best’ White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 23 7 6 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 20 7 6 
Salt Clazed . One Side and 
Stretchers .. 17 17 6 two Ends .. 24 7 6 
Peaders.....-. 17 7 6 Two Sides and _ 
Quoins, Bull- one End .... 23 7 6 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 
Plate ....00% i oe oe Squints..... 2217 6 


Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


a. d. 

Thames Ballast .+...... 17 O ger yard, delivered 
Ged .+cpketnes aces 16 0 : 
Thames Sand .......0.8- tae ae 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... tT ©. radius 
{in. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

Tamesete . cadaUess aba Se 5, ton. 

Per ton. “delivered is _ ndon area. 
8. d. £ 8. d. 

Best Portland Cement ...... 4 . ak 8 

Do. 61/~ alongside at Vatixhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 28. 6d. per ton extra on above. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NoTe.— I'he cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
eharge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt, 
STONE. 


BaTH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... ei@ 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 2 14 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

Re ee Pe i BRE Ly ee pote 2 2} 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R.,tand Mileage Station 


eg Oe a eee 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
peationsa; ref EE GUNG.» 62 506 pedscccecs 2114 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notre. $d. ft. eube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
KaNbom BLOCKS—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. or i 


8. 
Ancasterin blocks 2 10 Closeburn Red 


Beerinbiocks... 1 9 Freestone ...... 3 0 

Grinshil! in blocks .2 6 Red & White Mans- 

Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 4 8 
ee 210 #£=Yellow Magnesian 


’ Limestone do.do 3 9 
YORK SYONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks _... . Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to, sizes (under 

WES. CUNOPD 2 cc cuttin css sone Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two aides, ditto ....,... Ps 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) eo 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) .......+-6. ooo aeee—e Ps 
1j in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ - 
Harp Yorr— 

Delivered atany Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ..:.....- Per Ft. Cube, 
8 in. sawn two sides landinggto sizes (under 40ft. 

ete tne EL et Fe Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... bs 

in. sawn two sides slabs‘(random sizes) _,, 

2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 


WOOD. 

TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
Notice that until further notice the following shall be 
the maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
seld. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 


WHITE SEA REDWOOD 


-— Se Oe 
_— 
—— SS Xe 


= co 


ora 
— 
oroo © 


ist 2nd 3rd gth ist 2nd 3 d gh 
£ £ SS er ee £ 
fe ew 59 57 55 63 2 x 9...... 53 51 49 47 
4 x 9..,...56 54 52 50 2 x 8....,. 52 50 48 46 - 
4 x 8......53 51 49 47 2 x 7....,.52 50 48 46 
OM Tesceas 53 51 49 47 3 x 6 47 
of & X11..58 56 54.51 24x 6) -c | 47 
24&3x9 ..53 5Y 49 47 3 x 518 J 46 
ox 8.3503 52 50 48 46 23x 515446 
Bx 7... i635 250 48 46 2 x 6 (2 47 
24& 7/8 ....5 50 48 46 2 x 5] = 145 
. Xfi 58 56 54°61-2 x 4 45 
UNSORTED LARCESOOD at 3rd Archangel Red- 
wood Prices. 


Boards, Ist and 2nd, £2 10s. extra, 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


let. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
Ss ££ £ ¢€ 
KL seca 87 55 50 8x8 ufs .. 48 1 
3X10 ...,.. 5. 52 49 3x7 u/s... 48 * 
3x 9 sm 52 50-48 2442x Bu/s 48 


” » £ - £ 
"4h 2x7 u/s.. 48 0 0 2x 5u/s -... 46 
X64 u/s.... 4710 0 3 x e+ oben 46 
+ pA: 4710 0 2x 5 u/.... 45 
: xO u/s.. 47 0 02x 4 F 
“x 6 u/s .... 47 0 ah. oi 
Boards, £1 10s. extra per std, 


coooce 
cooo” 


WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 


U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £44. 


5th ditto, £42. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN: FLOORING AND 


MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
ltin. P.E. at 71/6 Sin. PE. at 37/- 
ltin. P.E. at 60/- gin. P:E at 31/- 
lin. P.E. at 47/- jin. P.E. at 23/- 


jin. P.E. at 41/- 
If tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. x llin P.E at £54 lin. x 9in, P.E. at £51 
1jn. x 10in, P.E. at £53 lin. x 8in, P.E, at £49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist.2nd.3rd. 

S -3. s..¢ & 
$x12and up 80 69, 67 3x 8 ...... 62 55 653 
_t ¢' Sete ae. Ot; BX F->.a0bn 60 53 51 
3X20 > Sei. 66 58 56 3x4/6...... 58 51 ww 
SOX: @ ‘. 0 64 56 54 . 


For complete specificat.on and controlled prices, see 
issue of September 6, 1418, page 148 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... 8 4-3 — 
fin. do. do. he Se Oe — 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asinen .... Q 3 0 0 4 0 
Cuba, Manogany ....... 0 3 O ° 0 4 «0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein Le 
or Java). perlvoad..... 70 0 0 ... 8 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube... S @ we tea 110 0 
Scotch Glue, perib. ..... 02 9 —_ 
Liqud Glue, pint ...... ee ee See _ 


Per. 1,000 of 1,200 


SLATES. f.o.r. London. 


£ s. d. 

Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10........ 2410 0 

$e * ” 1G Oe Bo etdees 1r 12 6 

First quality oo - he ae 24 0 0 

c a eS 11 2 6 

Best Blue Portmadoc SO Oe 30 5 ckesace 2315 O 

i ms SOOT BY dncsbcs 11 -2'°@ 

First quality ,, OS OF BO cacccsee So Ste 

; i = te Re 10 12 6 
Per 1,000 

TILES. f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ 38. d. 

Staffordshire district. ...-....-+eeeeees oe =. 

Ditto hand-made ditto.............. S 7 4 

Ornamental ditto .....cccccccccvccsocces 610 0 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ......, sce Oe. 8S 1 


METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C I. COLUMNS, &o. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WrOUGHT-IRON TUBES AND Firrines— 
(Discount off List for lot of not. less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 65 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from Loudon stocks.) 


Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 2din. ts + 
Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. Fittings, 
SOT Siam le Tae 35... 36} 37% 
Water, ..cescosé a See ‘sess Oe 35 
Steam .......00- 213 30 ee 26 324 
Galvanised Gas .. 8¢ wk bows a 30 
mig Water — ae: sete 27% 
« * Steam 630m 225 .... Zeon 25 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PirpES—London Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck a te 


8s. d 8. d. 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 4 2 .. 3 1 3 
24 in. ~ ox 9 . se 4 ; 
lk ot eo 8-8 5 6 
34 in. e owe a ae 2S os Bre 
4 in. ~ Soe a ae 6 2 7 3 
RAIN- WATER Pipks, &C. Bends, stock bake, 
Pipe. — 8. stock angles 
a.. 8. .d. 8. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 2 > 1 38. 2 4 
2} as ae aa — << 1433 . 8:°Oe 
3 in. a *” oe 2D oe 2 ae ee ee 
3$in. pa ee te ee Fee 
4in. aa a 405. 3 DB «64 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES, cas ft. lenuths. yg hay 4 
4in., 73. 7d. .. Sin. 93, 2d. 6 in., ed. 
Per ton in tena 
[Ron— £ s. d. d. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 to 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchans Remer 17 0 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshi arked : 
PE. . oxchkigwyees 18 0 0 ... 19 0 0 
Mild Steel Bars “awe S82 O°: OC 2a 81.20<8 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .. 1910 0 ,. 20 0 C 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2010 0 ., 21 10°90 


é . Galvanised ,..- 33,0 0... — 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to20g.,. 23 0 0 ., 2310 O 

p * Me... 32°53 9 «. 38 

on ae) eS Rn Oe .9 Ss 

Sheet 1rop, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
rdinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g. $40.8 - os _ 

Ordinary sizes to 22 z. 

and 24 Se 34 00 .. 3410 0 

Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 0 0 .. 8610 0 


METALS | (Continued). 


79 


Per ton iu London. 


6. -a:; 
Sheet Iron, Gaivanised, fat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 36-16 0 ‘se 
* » 22¢. and 
ee a aa tS: @ O- és 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. 3se-0 0 .. 
Gal ¥anised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary = 6 ft. to 
at) SS ar an Jan ay 
es sian: 22 &- and 
J) eee ose eee 2 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. coos 88.30 .9 
Beat Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
and thicker....... 24,10 8' .. 
Best Soft Steeb Sheets, 20 g. 
lf RG er oS ap..@ <5 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0 ,, 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to6 in. .... 29 0 0 
(Under 3 in.. usual trade « ~ntras. 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 
ery ts English, 4 lb. ot a 


ORE. OP wisi. veccceds 0 0 .. 
Pipe in “eo oe ccesecee ° al 10 0 
Soil Pipe . Sadyseves 54 10 0 
Compo pipe” Sh bbtesis's 55 10 O 


Note—Country delivery, 26a. per ton extra ; 


wai extra. 

Old lead, ex London area, } . a 

at Mills ...... per ton J 34.10 © 
Do., ex country, Carriage ) o¢ 0 0 

forwatd...... per ton)‘ 4 

CopPER— 
Strong Sheet nas ib .0 2 3. 
Thin ‘a aa nA 0.8. 6% xs. 
Copper nails ....  ,, 02 3 ° 
Copper wire iar* x = ar 

Tin—English Ingots ,, Oo 4 P-. <6 

SOLDER—Plumbers’ __,, oS Se ss 
i |) ~~ S 8°S .% 
Blowpipe ...... eo o:3.7 .« 

GLASS. 


Nominal 
prices 
only. 


30 


lots under 
2s. 


ol} 


Piha 


> cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 


| 


LETT dtt 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SI4Es. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz.fourths .... 7d. 32 oz.fourths .... 10d, 
Sie cos 74d. » thirds ...... 1l¢, 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted,Obscured and 
— Fe 83d. Knamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .... 9d. 15 og. 7éd. 
5 TOE occccs 93d. 21 .,, Sed. 


, 
Extra price according to size and substance for 


squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. 
§ Rolled plate (unobtainable) .......... 
‘, Kough rolled and rough cast plate...... 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 


Per Ft. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, sti »polyte, and small and large 


K lemish ee ee ee ee ree d. 
ORR TE! us 65.0% eo-bncn.s oe tone 0d bet 7ed. 
ee ee eS Pe ee eee vée ‘ 
White Rolled Cathedral. ...........06. geo 
Tinted Se bddiatWeasacen . 6§d. 
PAINTS, &c. 8.2: @° 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... Pe gallon 0 8 O 
ce pa » io barrels. = 0 8 4 
i i oo 5 GRUED vses me 08 7 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... 4 0s 7 
» in drums .... oF 0 9 0 
Turpentine in barrels.......... - 010 9 
ae 011 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ten 72 10 Q 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘‘ Nive Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 |b. tins) not ; 
less than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 102 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per top 58 U O 
Best - ape Oil Putty ........ percwte 1 6 0 
PR nds 00 Gndes cavdesetwores percwt. 1 0 6 
Size. x D Quality en ee fkn. O 56 6 
VARNISHES, &e. Pf sallon. 
Wiebe Pale Oak’. .icccccsscccce oseeegeve ao tn a 
Pale Copal Oak ......... saghbenhutiosed te 
Superfine Pale Elastic OS Te sscogees Se 
Fine Bxtra Hard Church Oak ........... 018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
RNG Vncdscbecéovecgaces padwsens eae Co ir 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..... eoces ee 
PER Fe PENNS nec cscovedocvec bectocegt (PB .ae.e 
Finest Pale Durable Copal......... Pe ee ee 
Extra Pale PreBes OR cc dccccvcsccedovee. 3-8/0 
ep tg ae FF paucieshtae Sse ovebos in eae 
Pale Enamel be sabdee Jeéab0ds. EO ee 
Extra Pale Paper....... PE pace ecvosvene «een 
Best Japan Gold Size ...........+006- woee.: ee 
ee ee Pre eee o ae 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ....... besedes oo O38: © 
Brunswick Black ..... ee ee - 010 0 
PD POE occ odeccestacs sbpbvesevies - 016 0 
BOOURS 62 ccavicdcces véeeseastsetssen" 2 ee 
French and Brush Polish ......>. py, A 


6a. 
63d. 





* The information given on this ) — been 
tage 


specially compiled for THz BUILDER and 


ur aim in this list isto give, as far as peal 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
er lowest. Quality and quantity obvious! 


prices—a fact which should be remembered 
who make use of this informatior. 


affect 
y those 
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IRON 


AND STEEL. © 





THE Minister of Munitions, in exercise of 
the powers conferred upon him by the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations and all other powers 
thereunto enabling him, hereby gives notice and 
orders as follows :— 


(1) As from the date hereof until further 
notice the; Steel Supplies (Metallurgica] Coke, 
Tron and Steel) Permit, 1916, issued by the 
Ministergof Munitions, dated November} 1, 
1916, as varied by subsequent notices, shall 
take effect as if the following condition were 
incorporated among the conditions therein 
contained, namely :— P 


On and after January 7, 1919, until 
further notice, no purchase shall be made 
or delivery taken of iron or steel by any 
person holding at the date of such purchase 
any stock of iron and steel, or either of them, 
exceeding by more than 100 tons the amount 
offsuch stock held by him on October 31, 
1915, or October 31, 1918, whichever shall be 
the greater amount, except under and in 
accordance with a apecial permit from the 
Minister of Munitions, which will only be 
granted on ‘the condition of the permit holder 
repaying to the Minister of Munitions certain 
subsidies in respect of all such stock held by 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON 
tHe Specialists w 


Blinds 


OF ALL KINDS. 
ESTABLISHED 


OVER HALF A CENTURY. 





42, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BAYSWATER, 
TELEPHONE ; 


LONDON, W. 
PARK 2095. 
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SAFETY TREAD SYNDICATE Ld. Crown Wharf 
; Ironworks, Dace Road, Old Ford, E.3, 
(Masen’s Pavune.} 
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such permit holder on April ’30,%1919, which 
may be so in excess as above mentioned. 


(2) All persons who shall on April 30, 1919, 
hold a stockgof iron and steel, or either of 
them, of 100 com or more shall, within four- 
teen days after April 30, 1919, furnish to the 
Controller of Iron and Steel Production, 
Ministry of Munitions, London, a true and 
complete return of the stock of iron and 
steel held by them (a) on October 31, 1915, 
or October 31, 1918, whichever shall be the 
greater (6) on April 30, 1919, on a form 
which may be obtained on application to the 
Contealles’ at the above address. 


(3) All iron and steel not actually incorpo- 
rated in any building or structure or work in 
progress shall, for the purposes of this Order 
and the condition above mentioned, be 
deemed to be stock, and. the iron and steel 
referred to shall not include scrap. 


(4) This Order may be cited as the Steel 
and Iron (Purchase and Returns) Order, 1919. 


Nores. 


The “Steel and Iron (Purchase and pinentis 
Order of January 7, 1919, requiring a permit 
for the purchase of iron and steel which may 
be put into stock during the period of subsi- 
dies is not intended, and will not be used by 
the ‘Ministry, to control or in any way fetter 
the freedom of the market in iron and steel 
products. All persons applying to the Con- 
troller of Iron and Steel Production at the 
Ministry of Munitions will automatically be 
granted a permit, subject only to acceptance 
of the condition that they will pay the 
Ministry a rebate of subsidies in the event of 
stocks being’ accumulated on May 1 in excess 
of the amount defined in the Order. It is 
suggested that all persons whose stocks are 
likely, during this period, to exceed 100 tons 
should at once, and without regard to their 
immediate operations, apply to the Ministry 
and have their names included on the list of 
those licensed to deal during the subsidy period, 
without restriction. 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 





Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD or FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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TENDERS. 

Communications for insertion under this ho 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” _ must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesda 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes rhdlanen epled, 

t Denotes recommended for aualienen. 


DUDLEY.—For erection .of four tramway six: ters 
for the Corporation :— 
*Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolver- 
hampton, for ironwork ........ : 
*M. Round ‘& Sons, Dudley, 


WORE Doct dno Mksacncs £504 10 





MANCHESTER.—The following amongst other 
tenders have been accepted by the Corporation :— 


- By Tramways Committee. 
Penmaenmawr and Welsh Granite Co.—Granite setts, 


By Cleansing Committee. 
Moston Malleable Castings Co.—For iron castings. 
Buxton Lime Firms Co.—Lime (for six months). 
By Education Committee. "i 
Tangields, Ltd., Manchester—For heating installation 
in office. 
By Paving Committee. \ 
Darin Lime Firms Co., Ltd., Mandiester—Limesians 
Ms ipp ; 
Duncan, Manchester—Square spades. 
oxendale & Co., Ltd., Manchester—Wire riddles. 
a Bloomer, Manchester—Wheelwrights’ timber; 
ei & W. Bellhouse, Ltd., Miles Platting, Manche ster= 
mber 
Till & Whitehead, Ltd., Chester-road, Manchester— 
Galvanised iron’ buckets. 
J. H. Peck & Co., Ltd., Varley-street, Manchester— 
Black oil covers. 


By Waterworks Committee. 
Holwell Iron Co., Ltd., Melton Mowbray—Cast-iron 


pipes. 
Ww. Eg eg | Manchester—Cast-iron scrap. 
2 - Co , Manchester—Copper. . 
Mf Lamb, ” Manchester—Bastard solder. 
North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Manchester— 
Vulcanite Hydrant Balls. . 
Bolton Lead Works Co., Ltd., Bolton—Lead piping. 
E. Roberts, Bolton—Lead piping 
‘a "Needham & Sens, Ltd., Stockport—Special castings. 
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LONDON & 
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£3,497,074 
£4,078,996 


Premiums - - 
Reserve Funds - 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


45, “Dale Street, Liverpool 
Head Offices | 455 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
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